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THE LADY OF THE ICE.* 


By James De Mitte, Autnor or “Tae Donce Crus Asroap,” 
“Corp aNp CREESE,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XVII.—“ SOMETHIN’ WARRUM.” 


I must say I was grievously disappointed at the departure of 
the ladies. It was late enough in all conscience for such a move, but 
the time had passed quickly, and I was not aware how late it was. 
Besides, I had hoped that something would fall from them which 
would throw light on the great mystery. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. They retired without saying any.thing more than the com- 
monplaces of social life. What made it worse was, the fact that my 
story had produced a tremendous effect on both of them. That could 
not be concealed, They evidently knew something about the lady 
whom I had rescued; and, if they chose, they could put me in the way 
of discovery. Then, in Heaven’s name, why didn’t they? Why did 
they go off in this style, without a word, leaving me a prey to suspense 
of the worst kind? It was cruel. It was unkind. It was ungenerous. 
It was unjust. It was unfair. 

One thing alone remained to comfort and encourage me, and that 
was the recollection of Miss O’Halloran’s bewitching smile. The 
sweetness of that smile lingered in my memory, and seemed to give 
me hope. I would see her again. I would ask her directly, and she 
would not have the heart to refuse. Marion's graver face did not in- 
spire that confident hope which was caused by the more genial and 
sympathetic manner of her sprightly elder sister. 

Such were my thoughts after the ladies had taken their departure. 
But these thoughts were soon interrupted and diverted to another 
channel. O'Halloran rang for a servant, and ordered up what he called 
“somethin’ warrum,” That something soon appeared in the shape 
of two decanters, a kettle of hot water, a sugar-bowl, tumblers, wine- 
glasses, spoons, and several other things, the list of which was closed 
by pipes and tobacco. 

O'Halloran was beyond a doubt an Irishman, and a patriotic one 
at that, but for “somethin’ warrum” he evidently preferred Scotch 
whiskey to that which is produced on the Emerald Sod. Beneath the 
berign influences of this draught he became more confidential, and I 
grew more serene. We sat. We quaffed the fragrant draught. We 
inhaled the cheerful nicotic fumes. We became friendly, communica- 
tive, sympathetic. 

O'Halloran, however, was more talkative than I, and consequently 
had more to say. If I’m not a good talker, I’m at least an excellent 
listener, and that was all that my new friend wanted. And so he went 
on talking, quite indifferent as to any answers of mine; and, as I al- 
ways prefer the ease of listening to the drudgery of talking, we were 
both well satisfied and mutually delighted. 

First of all, O’Halloran was simply festive. He talked much about 
my adventure, criticised it from various points of view, and gayly ral- 
lied me about the lost “ gyerrul.” 

From a consideration of my circumstances, he wandered gradually 
away to his own. He lamented his present position in Quebec, which 
place he found insufferably dull. 

“I'd lave it at wanst,” he said, “if I wern’t deteened here by the 
cleems of jewty. But I foind it dull beyond all exprission. Me only 
occupeetion is to walk about the sthraits and throy to preserve the at- 
tichood of a shuparior baying. But I’m getting overwarrun an’ toired 
out, an’ I’m longing for the toime whin I can bid ajoo to the counthry 
with its Injins an’ Canajians.” 

“T don’t see what you can find to amuse yourself with,” said I, 
sympathetically. 

“Oh,” said he, “I have veerious purshoots. I’ve got me books, 
an’ I foind imploymint an’ amusemint with thim.” 

And now he began to enlarge on the theme of his books, and he 
went on in this way till he became eloquent, enthusiastic, and glorious. 
He quaffed the limpid and transparent liquid, and its insinuating influ- 
ences inspired him every moment to nobler flights of fancy, of rhetoric, 
and of eloquence. He began to grow learned. He discoursed about 
the Attic drama; the campaigns of Hannibal; the manners and cus- 
toms of the Parthians; the doctrines of Zoroaster; the wars of Hera- 
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clius and Chosroes ; the Ommiades, the Abbasides, and the Fatimites ; 
the Comneni; the Paleologi; the writings of Snorro Sturlesson; the 
round towers of Ireland; the Pheenician origin of the Irish people 
proved by illustrations from Plautus, and a hundred other things of a 
similar character. 

“ And what are you engaged upon now?” I asked, at length, as I 
found myself fairly lost amid the multiplicity of subjects which he 
brought forward. 

“ Engeeged upon ?” he exclaimed, “‘ well—a little of iviry thing, but 
this dee I’ve been busy with a rayconsthruction of the scholastic 
thaories r‘litiv’ to the jureetion of the diluge of Juceelion. Have ye 
ivir perused the thraitises of the Chubingen school about the Noachic 
diluge ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, ye’ll find it moighty foine an’ insthructive raidin’. But in 
addition to this, I’ve been investigatin’ the subject of maydyayvil 
jools.” 

“ Jools ?”’ I repeated, in an imbecile way. 

“ Yis, jools,” said O'Halloran, “the orjil, ye know, the weeger of 
battle.” 

“Qh, yes,” said I, as a light burst in upon me; “ duels—I under. 
stand.” 

“ But the chafe subject that I’m engeeged upon is a very different 
one,” he resumed, taking another swallow of the oft-replenished 
draught, “It’s a thraitise of moine by which I ixpict to upsit the 
thaories of the miserable Saxon schaymers that desthort the pleen 
facts of antiquetee to shoot their own narrow an’ disthortid compray- 
hinsions. An’ I till ye what—whin my thraitise is published, it'll 
make a chumult among thim that'll convulse the litherary 
wurruld.” 

“What is your treatise about?” I asked, dreamily, for I only 
half comprehended him, or rather, I didn’t comprehend him at 
all. 

“Oh,” said he, “its a foine subject intoirely. It’s a thraitise rili- 
tiv’ to the Aydipodayan Ipopaya.” 

“What's that?” I asked. “The what ?—” 

“The Aydipodayan Ipopaya,” said O'Halloran. 

“The Aydipodayan Ipopaya?” I repeated, in a misty, foggy, and 
utterly woe-begone manner. 

“Vis,” said he, “an’ I'd like to have your opinion about that 
same,” saying which, he once more filled his oft-replenished tum- 
bler. 

It was too much. The conversation was getting beyond my depth. 
I had followed him in a vague and misty way thus far, but this Aydi- 
podayan Ipopaya was an obstacle which I could not in any way sur- 
mount. I halted short, full in front of that insurmountable obstacle. 
So far from surmounting it, I couldn’t even pretend to have the 
smallest idea what it was. I could not get over it, and therefore be- 
gan to think of a general retreat. 

I rose to my feet. 

“Ye're not going yit?” he said. 

“Yes, but I am,” said I. 

“Why, sure it’s airly enough,” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, “it’s early enough, but it’s early the wrong way. 
It’s now,” said I, taking out my watch, “just twenty minutes of four. 
I must be off—really.” 

“Well,” said O'Halloran, “I'm sorry ye’re going, but you know 
best what you must do.” 

“ And I’m sorrier,” said I, “for I’ve spent a most delightful even- 
“Sure an’ I’m glad to hear ye say that. And ye’ll come again, 
won’t ye?” 

“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure.” 

“ Come to-morrow night thin,” said he. 

“T shall be only too happy,” said I; and with these words I took 
my departure. 

I went home, and went to bed at once. But I lay awake, a prey 
to many thoughts. Those thoughts did not refer to O'Halloran, or to 
his Aydipodayan Ipopaya. On the contrary, they referred altogether 
to the ladies, and to the manner in which they had heard my nar- 
rative. 

What was the meaning of that ? 

And my speculations on this passed on even into my dreams, and 
thus carried me away into 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE FOLLOWING MORNING.—APPEARANCE OF 
JACK RANDOLPH.—A NEW COMPLICATION.—THE THREE OR- 
ANGES.—DESPERATE EFFORTS OF THE JUGGLER.—HOW TO 
MAKE FULL, AMPLE, COMPLETE, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
EXPLANATIONS.—MISS PHILLIPS !—THE WIDOW !!—NUMBER 
THREE!!!—LOUIE RAPIDLY RISING INTO GREATER PROMI- 
NENCE ON THE MENTAL AND SENTIMENTAL HORIZON OF JACK 
RANDOLPH. 


“ Wext, old chap,” cried Jack, as he burst into my room on the 
following morning, “ what the mischief were you doing with yourself 
all last night? Come, out with it. No humbug. I was here at 
twelve, lighted up, and smoked till—yes—I’ll be hanged if it wasn’t 
half-past two. And you didn’t come. What do you mean, my good 
fellow, by that sort of thing?” 

“ Oh,” said I, meekly, “ I was passing the evening with a friend.” 

“The evening! The night you mean.” 

“Well, it was rather late,” said I. “The fact is, we got talking, 
and I was telling him about my adventure on the ice. We had been 
at the concert first, and then I went with him to his quarters. By- 
the-way, why weren’t you there? ” 

In this dexterous way I parried Jack’s question, for I did not feel 
inclined just yet to return his confidence. I am by nature, as the 
reader must by this time have seen, uncommonly reticent and re- 
served, and I wasn’t going to pour out my story and my feelings to 
Jack, who would probably go and tell it everywhere before the close 
of the day. 

“ The concert!’ cried Jack, contemptuously—“ the concert! My 
dear boy, are you mad? What’s a concert to me or I to a concert? 
A concert? My dear fellow, what kind of an idea have you formed 
of me, if you think that Iam capable of taking part in any festive 
scene when my soul is crushed under such an accumulated burden of 
fuss and bother ?” 

“ What, are you bothered still ? 
way through the woods ?” 

“See my way?” cried Jack. 
worse—” 

“Worse? I thought you had reached the worst when you were 
repulsed by Louie. What worse thing can happen than that ? Weren't 
all your thoughts on death intent? Didn’t you repeat your order for 
a gravestone ?” 

“True, old boy ; very correct; but then I was just beginning to 
rally, you know, and all that, when down comes a new bother, and, if 
I weren’t so uncommonly fruitful in resource, this day would have 
seen an end of Jack Randolph. I see you’re rather inclined to chaff 
me about the gravestone, but I tell you what it is, Macrorie, if this 
sort of thing continues you'll be in forit. I’ve pulled through this 
day, but whether I can pull through to-morrow or not is a very hard 
thing to say.” 

At this Jack struck a match, and solemnly lighted his pipe, which 
all this time he had been filling. 

“*Pon my word, old chap,” said I, “ you seem bothered again, and 
cornered, and al] that. What’s up? Anything new? Out with it, 
and pour it into this sympathetic ear.” 

Jack gave about a dozen solemn puffs. Then he removed his pipe 
with his left hand. Then with his right hand he stroked his brow. 
Then he said, slowly and impressively : 

“ She's here!” 

“She!” I repeated. “ What she? 

“Miss Phillips!” said Jack. 

“Miss Phillips!” I cried. 
been expecting her ? 
ing, and all that ?” 

“Yes; but then you know I had half an idea that something or 
other would turn up to prevent her actual arrival. There’s many a 
slip, you know, ’tween cup and lip. How did I know that she was 
really coming? It didn’t seem at all probable that any thing so 
abominably embarrassing should be added to all my other embarrass- 
ments.” 

“Probable? Why, my dear fellow, it seems to me the most prob- 
able thing in the world. It’s always so. Misfortunes never come 
single. Don’t you know that they always come in clusters? But 
come, tell me all about it. In the first place, you’ve seen her, of 
course ?” . 

“Oh, of course. I heard of her arrival yesterday morn, and went 


Haven’t you begun to see your 


“Why, it’s getting worse and 


Which? When? How?” 


“Miss Phillips!) Why, haven’t you 
Didn't she write, and tell you that she was com- 





off at once to call on her. Her reception of me was not very flattering. 
She was, in fact, most confoundedly cool. But you know my way. I 
felt awfully cut up, and insisted on knowing the reason of all this, 
Then it all came out.” 

Jack paused. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Why, confound it, it seems that she had been here two days, and 
had been expecting me to come every moment. Now, I ask you, Ma- 
crorie, as a friend, wasn’t that rather hard on a fellow when he’s try- 
ing to do the very best he can, and is over head and ears in all kinds 
of difficulties? You know,” he continued, more earnestly, “ the awful 
bothers I’ve had the last few days. Why, man alive, I had only just 
got her letter, and hadn’t recovered from the shock of that. And now, 
while I was still in a state of bewilderment at such unexpected news, 
here she comes herself! And then she begins to pitch into me for not 
calling on her before.” 

“Tt was rather hard, I must confess,” said I, with my never-failing 
sympathy ; “and how did it all end?” 

Jack heaved a heavy—a very heavy—sigh. 

“ Well,” said he, “it ended all right—for the time. I declared 
that I had not expected her until the following week ; and, when she 
referred to certain passages in her letter, I told her that I had misun- 
derstood her altogether, which was the solemn fact, for I swear, Ma- 
crorie, I really didn’t think, even if she did come, that she’d be here 
two or three days after her letter came. Two or three days—why, 
hang it all, she must have arrived here the very day I got her letter. 
The letter must have come through by land, and she came by the way 
of Portland. Confound those abominable mails, I say! What busi- 
ness have those wretched postmasters to send their letters through the 
woods and snow? Well, never mind. I made it up all right.” 

“ All right?” 

“Oh, yes. I explained it all, you know. I cleared up every thing 
in-the completest way. In fact, I made a full, ample, intelligible, and 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of the whole thing. I showed that 
it was all a mistake, you know—that I was humbugged by the mails, 
and all that sort of thing, you know. So she relented, and we made 
it all up, and I took her out driving, and we had a glorious time, though 
the roads were awful—perfect lakes, slush no end, universal thaw, and 
all that. But we did the drive, and I promised to go there again to- 
day.” 

“ And did you call on the widow ?” 

“Oh, yes; but before I went there I had to write a letter to Num- 
ber Three.” 

“Number Three! You must have had your hands full?” 

“Hends full? I should think I had, my boy. You know what 
agony writing a letter is tome. It took me two hours to get through 
it. You see I had written her before, reproaching her for not running 
off with me, and she had answered me. I got her answer yesterday 
morning. She wrote back a repetition of her reason for not going, 
and pleaded her father, who she said would go mad if she did sucha 
thing. Between you and me, Macrorie, that’s all bosh. The man’s as 
mad as a March hare now. But this wasn’t all. What do you think? 
She actually undertook to haul me over the coals about the widow.” 

“ What! has she heard about it?” 

“Oh, yes. Didn’t I tell you before that she kept the run of me 
pretty closely? Well, she’s evidently heard all about me and the 
widow, and accordingly, after a brief explanation about her father, 
she proceeded to walk into me about the widow. Now that was an- 
other shock. Yon see, the fact is, I pitched into her first for this very 
reason, and thought, if I began the attack, she’d have to take up a 
strictly defensive attitude. But she was too many guns forme. No 
go,my boy. Not with Number Three. She dodged my blow, and then 
sprang at me herself, and I found myself thrown on my defence. So 
you see I had to write to her at once.” . 

Jack sighed heavily, and quaffed some Bass. 

“ But how the mischief could you handle such a subject? Two 
hours! I should think so. For my part, I don’t see how you man- 
aged it at all.” 

“Oh, I got through,” said Jack. “I explained it all, you know. I 
cleared up every thing in the completest way. In fact, I made a full, 
perfect, intelligible, ample, and satisfactory explanation—” 

“ Oh, that’s all downright bosh now, old boy,” I interrupted. “ How 
could you explain it? It can’t be explained.” 

“ But I did though,” said Jack. “I don’t remember how. I only 
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know the Ictter struck me as just the thing, and I dropped it into the 
post-office when on my way to the widow’s.” 

“The widow's ?” 

“Yes, as soon as I finished the letter, I hurried off to the 
widow’s.” 

“ By Jeve!” I cried, aghast. “So that’s the style of thing, is i:? 
Look here, old man, will you allow me to ask you, in the mildest man- 
ner in the world, how long you consider yourself able to keep up this 
sort of thing?” 

“ Allow you? Certainly not. No questions, old chap. I don’t 
question myself, and I'll be hanged if I'll let anybody else. I’m among 
the breakers. I’m whirling down-stream. I have a strong sense of 
the aptness of Louie’s idea about the juggler and the oranges. But 
the worst of it is, I’m beginning to lose confidence in myself.” 

And Jack leaned his head back, and sent out a long beam of 
smoke that flew straight up and hit the ceiling. After which he stared 
at me in unutterable solemnity. 

“ Well,” said I, “go on. What about the widow ?” 

“ The widow—oh—when I got there I found another row.” 

“ Another ?” 

“ Yes, another—the worst of all. But by this time I had grown 
used to it, and I was as serene as a mountain-lake.” 

“ But—the row—what was it about ?” 

“ Oh, she had heard about my engagement to Miss Phillips, and 
her arrival; so she at once began to talk to me like a father. The 
way she questioned me—why the Grand Inquisitor is nothing to it. 
But she didn’t make any thing by it. You see I took up the Fabian 
tactics and avoided a direct engagement.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Why, I wouldn’t answer her.” 

“ How could you avoid it?” 

“ Pooh !—easy enough—lI sat and chaffed her, and laughed at her, 
and called her jealous, and twitted her, no end. Well, you know, at 
last she got laughing herself, and we made it all up, and all that sort 
of thing, you know; still, she’s very pertinacious, and even after we 
made up she teased and teased, till she got an explanation out of me.” 

“ An explanation! What, another?” 

“Oh, yes—easy enough—I explained it all, you know. I cleared 
up every thing perfectly. I made an ample, intelligible, full, frank, 
and thoroughly satisfactory explanation of the whole thing, and—” 

“What, again? Hang it, Jack, don’t repeat yourself. This is the 
third time that you’ve repeated those words verbatim.” 

“TIsit? Did I? Odd, too, Fact is, I believe I made up that 
sentence for my letter to Number Three, and I suppose I’ve got it by 
heart. At any rate, it’s all right. You see I had three explanations 
to make, and they all had to be full, frank, ample, satisfactory, and all 
But it’s awfully hard work. It’s 
wearing on the constitution. I tell 
you what it is, old chap—I’m serious—if this sort of thing is to go on, 
hang it, I'll die of exhaustion.” 

“So that was the end of your troubles for that day?” 

“ Well—yes—but not the end of my day. I got away from the 
widow by eight o'clock, and then trotted over to Louie.” 

“ Louie?” 

“ Yes, Louie. 

“ What, after the late mitten ? 

“ Mitten ? of course. What do you suppose I care for that? Isn’t 
Louie the best friend I have? Isn't she my only comfort? Doesn't 
she give magnificent advice to a fellow, and all that? Louie? Why, 
man alive, it’s the only thing I have to look forward to! Of course. 
Well, you see, Louie was luckily disengaged. The other girls were at 
whist with their father and the aunt. So I had Louie to myself.” 

“T hope you didn’t do the sentimental again.” 

“Sentimental? Good Lord! hadn’t I been 
choked with sentiment all day long? Sentiment ? 
Louie at least didn’t bother me in that way. 


the rest of those words, you know. 
It destroys the nervous system. 


Why, man—why not?” 


” 


overwhelmed and 
Of all the bosh— 
but never mind. Yes, 
it’s a fact, Macrorie, she’s got an awful knack of giving comfort toa 
fellow.” 

“ Comfort?” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly explain it.” 


“T suppose she was very sad, and sympathetic, and all that. At | 


any rate, she didn’t know the real trouble that you’d been having ? ” 
“ Didn’t she, though ?” 
“ No, of course not; how could she ?” 








| 


“Why, she began questioning me, you know.” 

“ Questioning you?” 

“ Yes—about—the three oranges, you know.” 

“ Well, and how did you manage to fight her off?” 

“ Fight her off?” 

al 

“Why, I couldn’t.” 

“ Couldn’t?” 

“No.” 

“Nonsense! A fellow that could baffle the widow, wouldn’t have 
any trouble in baffling Louie.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well; but you don’t know the peculiar way 
she goes to work. She’s such an awful tease. And she keeps at it 
too, like a good fellow.” 

“ Still you were safe from her by reason of the very fact that your 
daily adventures were things that you could not tell her.” 

“ Couldn’t I, though ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ But I did.” 

“You did ?” 

“ I did.” 

“ To Louie ?” 

“Yes, to Louie.” 

Again my thoughts and feelings found expression in a whistle. 

“You see,” resumed Jack, “she badgered and questioned, and 
teased and teased, till at last she got it all out of me. And the way 
she took it! Laughing all the time, the provoking little witch, her 
eyes dancing with fun, and her soul in a perfect ecstasy over my sor- 
rows. I was quiet at first, but at length got huffy. You see if she 
eared for a fellow she ought to pity him instead of laughing at 
him.” 

“ But she doesn’t pretend to care for you—and lucky for her too.” 

“That's true,” said Jack, dolefully. 

“ But what did she say about it ?” 

“Say? Oh, she teased and teased, and then when she had pumped 
me dry she burst out into one of her fits—and then I got huffy—and 
she at once pretended to be very demure, the little sinner, though I 
saw her eyes twinkling with fun all the time. And at last she burst 
out: 

“Oh, Captain Randolph! You’re so awfully absurd. 
it, I must laugh. Now ain’t you awfully funny? Confess. 
confess, Captain Randolph. Ple-e-e-ease do, like a good Captain Ran- 
dolph. Ple-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-ease |’ 

“So my grim features relaxed, and I looked benignly at her, 
whereupon she burst out laughing again in my face. 

“*Well, I can’t help it, I'm sure,’ she said. 
droll. You try to make me laugh, and I laugh, and can’t help it, and 
then you blame me for doing the very thing you make me do, and 
I think it’s a shame—there, now.’ 

“ Whereupon she began to pout, and look hurt, and so, you know, 
I had to go to work and explain to her.” 

“What! not another explanation, I hope. A ‘full, frank, free, 
fresh, ample,’ and all that sort of thing, ! suppose.” 

“Oh, bother, chaff! I’m in earnest. I merely explained that I 
didn’t take any offence from her laughter, but that I thought that if she 
cared for a fellow she wouldn’t laugh at him. 

“ ¢ But, I never said I cared for you,’ said she. 

“<Oh, well—you know what I mean—you’re my friend, you know, 


I can’t help 
Please 


‘You do look so 


and my only comfort,’ said I. 

“ At this she went off again. 

“Well, then,’ said I, ‘ what are you ?’ 

“She sat and thought. 

“Well, said she, ‘I won’t be your friend, for that’s too cold; I 
won't be your sister, for that’s too familiar. Let me see—what ought I 
to be? I can’t be your guardian, for I’m too volatile—what, then, can I 
be? Oh, I see! I'll tell you, Captain Randolph, what I'll be. I'll pre- 
tend that I’m your aunt. There, sir.’ 

“*Well, then,’ said I, ‘ my own dear aunt.’ 

“‘No, That won't do—you are always absurd when you grow af- 
fectionate or sentimental. You may call me aunt—but ne sentiment.’ 

“ «Well, Aunt Louie.” 

“She demurred a little, but finally, I gained my point. After this 
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***Do you know what you've done ?' said he, abruptly, 


she gave me some good advice, and I left and came straight to you,to 
find your room empty.” 

“ Advice ? You said she gave you advice? What was it ? 

“Well, she advised me to get immediate leave of absence, and go 
home for a time. I could then have a breathing-space to decide on 
my future.” 

“Capital! Why, what a perfect little trump Louie is! Jack, my 
boy, that’s the very thing you’ll have to do.” 

Jack shook his head. 

. “Why not?” 

He shook his head again. 

“Well, what did you say to Louie?” 

“Why, I told her that it was impossible. She insisted that it was 
the very thing I ought to do, and wanted to know why I wouldn’t. I 
refused to tell, whereupon she began to coax and tease, and tease 
and coax, and so the end of it was, I told her.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Why, I told her I couldn’t think of going away where I couldn’t 
see her; that I would have blown my brains out by this time if it 
weren't for her; and that I'd blow my brains out when I went home, if it 
weren't for the hope of seeing her to-morrow.” 


” 


“The devil you did!” said I, dryly. “What! after being mit- | 


tened?” 
“Yes,” said Jack. ‘It was on my mind to say it, and I said it.” 
“ And how did Louie take ‘t ?” 
“Not well. She looked coolly at me, and said: 


“* Captain Randolph, I happened to be speaking sensibly. You | 


seemed to be in earnest when you asked for my opinion, and I gave 
it.’ : 

“* And I was in earnest,’ I said. 

“*Tfow very absurd!’ said she. ‘The fable of the shepherd-boy 
who cried wolf, is nothing to you. It seems to be a fixed habit of 


yours to go about to all the young ladies of your acquaintance threat- | 
ening to blow your brains out. Now, in getting up a sentiment for my | 
benefit, you ought at least to have been original, and not give to me | 
the same second-hand one which you had already sent to Number | 


Three.’ 


“She looked so cold, that I felt frightened. 
“* You’re—you're—not offended ?’ said I. ‘I’m sure—’ 








Ls — 


without greeting or salutation of any kind."—Chapter XIX, 


“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘I’m very much obliged to you for your advice— 
but circumstances over which I have no control prevent me from 
taking it. There—is that satisfactory ?’ 

“ ¢ Quite,’ said Louie, and her old smile returned. 

“Do you wish me to tell you what the circumstances are?’ 

“ «Oh, no—oh, don’t—’ she cried, with an absurd affectation of 
consternation. ‘Oh, Captain Randolph—please. Ple-e-e-aase, Captain 
Randolph—don't.’ 

“So I didn’t.” 

“ Well, Jack,” said I, “how in the world did you manage to carry 
| on such conversations when the rest of the family were there? 

Wouldn’t they overhear you ?” 





} “Oh, no. You see they were in one room at their whist, and we 
| were in the other. Besides, we didn’t speak loud enough for them to 
| hear—except occasionally.” 
} “* So Louie didn’t take offence.” 
“Oh, no, we made it up again at once. She gave me a beaming 
smile as I left. I'll see her again this evening.” 
“ And the others through the day ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jack, with a sigh. 
“ Miss Phillips?” 
“ Of course—and then I get a note from Number Three, requiring 
an immediate answer—and then off I go to the widow, who will have 
a new grievance; and then, after being used up by all these, I fly to 
Louie for comfort and consolation.” 
I shook my head. 

“ You're in for it, old chap,” I said, solemnly, “and all that I can 
| Say is this: Take Louie’s advice, and flit.” 

“Not just yet, at any rate,” said Jack, rising; and with these 


| words he took his departure. 


CHAPTER XIX.—O°'HALLOR AN’S AGAIN.—A STARTLING REVELA- 
TION.—THE LADY OF THE ICE.—FOUND AT LAST.—CONFU- 
SION, EMBARRASSMENT, RETICENCE, AND SHYNESS, SUCCEED- 
ED BY WIT, FASCINATION, LAUGHTER, AND WITCHING SMILES, 


Arter waiting impatiently all day, and beguiling the time in various 
| ways, the hour at length came when I could go to O’Halloran’s. I con- 
fess, my feelings were of rather a tumultuous description. I would 


“* Oh, no,’ said she, interrupting me; ‘I’m not offended. I'm only | see the ladies again. I would renew my endeavors to find out the 


Ve : * * ’ . 
Cisappointed in you. Don’t apologize, for you'll only make it worse.’ | 


| yreat mystery of the ice. 





Such were my intentions, and I had firm- 
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ly resolved to make direct questions to Nora and Marion, and see 
if I couldn’t force them, or coax them, or argue them, into an explana- 
tion of their strange agitation. Such an explanation, I felt, would be 
a discovery of the object of my search. 

Full of these thoughts, intentiuns, and determinations, I knocked 
at O’Halloran’s door, and was ushered by the servant into the com- 
fortable parlor. O’Halloran stood there in the middle of the room. 
Nora was standing not far from him. Marion was not there; but 
O’Halloran and Nora were both looking at me, as I entered, with 
strange expressions, 

O'Halloran advanced quickly, and caught me by the hand. 

“D’ye know what ye’ve done?” said he, abruptly, without greet- 
ing or salutation of any kind. “ D’ye know what ye’ve done? Ye 
seeved moy loife at the concert. But are you aweer what you’ve done 
besoides ?” 

He looked at me earnestly, and with so strange an expression that 
for a moment I thought he must be mad. 

“Well, really,” said I, somewhat confusedly, “ Mr. O’Halloran, I 
must confess I’m not aware of any thing in particular.” 

“ He doesn’t know!” cried O'Halloran. “ He doesn’t know. ’Tisn’t 
the sloightest conception that he has! Will, thin, me boy,” said he— 
and all this time he held my hand, and kept wringing it hard—* will, 
thin—I’ve another dibt of gratichood, and, what’s more, one that I 
nivir can raypay. D’ye know what ye’ve done? D’ye know what ye 
are? No? Will, thin, I'll tell ye. Ye’re the seevior of me Nora, 
me darlin’, me proide, me own. She was the one that ye seeved on 
the oice, and riscued from desthruction. There she stands. Look at 
her. But for yeu, she’d be now lost forivir to the poor owld man 
whose light an’ loife an’ trisure she always was. Nora, jewel, there he 
is, as sure as a gun, though whoy he didn’t recognoize ye last noight 
passes moy faible comprayhinsion, so it does.” 

Saying this, he let go my hand and looked toward Nora. 

At this astounding announcement I stood simply paralyzed. I 
stared at each in succession. To give an idea of my feelings is simply 
impossible. I must refer every thing to the imagination of the reader ; 
and, by way of comparison to assist his imagination, I beg leave to 
call his attention to our old friend, the thunder-bolt. “ Had a thun- 
der-bolt burst,” and all that sort of thing. Fact, sir. Dumbfounded. 
By Jove! that word even does not begin to express the idea. 

Now for about twenty hours, in dreams as well as in waking mo- 
ments, I had been brooding over the identity of the lady of the ice, 
and had become convinced that the O’Halloran ladies knew something 
about it; yet so obtuse was I that I had not suspected that the lady 
herself might be found in this house. In fact, such an event was at 
once so romantic and so improbable that it did not even suggest 
itself. But now here was the lady herself. Here she stood. Now I 
could understand the emotion, the agitation, and all that, of the pre- 
vious evening. This would at once account for it all. And here she 
stood—the lady herself—and that lady was no other than Miss O’Hal- 
loran. 

By Jove! 

Miss O'Halloran looked very much confused, and very much em- 
barrassed. Her eyes lowered and sought the floor, and in this way 
she advanced and took my proffered hand. ’Pon my life, I don’t think 
I ever saw any thing more beautiful than she was as this confusion 
covered her lovely face; and the eyes which thus avoided mine 
seemed to my imagination still more lovely than they had been 
before. 

And this was the one—I thought, as I took her hand—this was the 
one—the companion of my perilous trip—the life that I had saved. 
Yet this discovery filled me with wonder. This one, so gay, so genial, 
so laughter-loving—this one, so glowing with the bloom of health, and 
the light of life, and the sparkle of wit—this one! It seemed impos- 
sible. There swept before me on that instant the vision of the ice, 
that quivering form clinging to me, that pallid face, those despairing 
eyes, that expression of piteous andl agonizing entreaty, those wild 
words of horror and of anguish. There came before me the phantom 
of that form which I had upraised from the ice when it had sunk down 
in lifelessness, whose white face rested on my shoulder as I bore it 
away from the grasp of death; and that vision, with all its solemn, 
tragic awfulness seemed out of keeping with this. Miss O'Halloran? 
Impossible! But yet it must be so, since she thus confessed it. My 
own memory had been at fault. The face on the ice which haunted 


me was not the face that I saw before me; but, then, Miss O'Halloran 





in despair must have a different face from Miss O'Halloran in her 
happy and peaceful home. All these thoughts passed through me as 
I took her hand ; but they left me with the impression that my vision 
was a mistake, and that this lady was in very deed the companion of 
that fearful journey. 

I pressed her hand in silence. I could not speak. Under the press. 
ure of thoughts and recollections that came sweeping in upon me, I 
was dumb ; and so I wandered away, and fell into a seat. Yet, in my 
stupefaction, I could see that Miss O’Halloran showed an emotion 
equal to mine. She had not spoken a word. She sat down, with her 
eyes on the floor, and much agitation in her manner. 

“ Nora, me pet,” said O’Halloran, “haven’t ye any exprission of 
gratichood ?” 

Miss O’Halloran raised her face, and iooked at me with earnest 
eyes. 

“‘ Indeed—indeed,” she said—“it is not from want of gratitude 
that I am silent. My gratitude is too strong for words. Lieutenant 
Macrorie needs no assurance of mine, I know, to convince him how I 
admire his noble conduct—” 

The sound of her voice roused me from my own abstraction. 

“Oh, of course,” said I, “a fellow knows all that sort of thing, 
you know; and I feel so glad about the service I was able to render 
you, that I’m positively grateful to you fer being there. Odd, though 
—wasn’t it?—that I didn’t recognize you. But then, you see, the 
fact is, you looked so different then from what you do now. Really, 
you seem like another person—you do, by Jove!” 

At this Miss O’Halloran looked down, and seemed embarrassed. 

“ But what made you clear out so soon from the Frenchman's?” 
said I, suddenly. ‘“ You’ve no idea how it bothered me. By Jove! it 
didn’t seem altogether fair to me, you know. And then you didn’t 
even leave your address.” 

Miss O’Halloran’s confusion seemed to increase. She murmured 
something about having to hurry home—pressed for time—fear of her 
friends being anxious—and all that. 

Then I asked her anxiously if she had been any the worse for it. 

“Oh, no,” she said ; “no ill consequences had resulted.” 

By this time I had sense enough to perceive that the subject was 
an extremely unpleasant one. A moment’s further thought showed 
me that it couldn’t be any thing else. Unpleasant! I should think 
so. Was it not suggestive of sorrow and of despair? Had she not 
witnessed things which were never to be forgotten? Had she not seen 
her hapless driver go down beneath the icy waters? Had she not her- 
self stood face to face with an awful doom? Had she not twice—yes, 
and thrice—tasted of the bitterness of death ? , 

“I beg pardon,” said I, as these thoughts came to me—“ it’s a 
painful subject. I spoke thoughtlessly ; but I won’t allude to it again. 
It was bad enough for me; but it must have been infinitely worse for 
you. The fact is, my curiosity got the better of my consideration for 
your feelings.” 

“ That’s thrue,” said O’Halloran; “it’s a peenful subjict.” 

At this Miss O’Halloran looked immensely relieved. She raised 
her head, and involuntarily cast upon me a touching look of gratitude. 
Yes; it must, indeed, have been a painful subject. The consciousness 
of this made me eager to make amends for my fault, and so I began 
to rattle on in a lively strain about a thousand things; and Miss 
O'Halloran, seizing the opportunity thus held out of casting dull care 
away, at once rose superior to her embarrassment and confusion, and 
responded to my advances with the utmost liveliness and gayety. The 
change was instantaneous and marked. A moment ago she had been 
constrained and stiff and shy; now she was gay and lively and spir- 
ited. This change, which thus took place before my eyes, served in 
some measure to explain that difference which I saw between the Lady 
of the Ice and Miss O’Halloran in her own home. 

O’[lalloran himself joined in. He was gay, and genial, and jocose. 
At about nine o’clock Marion came in. She seemed dull and distrait. 
She gave me a cold hand, and then sat down in silence. She did not 
say any thing whatever. She did not seem even to listen, but sat, 
with her head leaning on her hand, like one whose thoughts are far 
away. Yet there was a glory about her sad and melancholy beauty 
which could not but arrest my gaze, and often and often I found my 
eyes wandering to that face of loveliness. Twice—yes, three times— 
as my gaze thus wandered, I found her eyes fixed upon me with a kind 
of eager scrutiny—a fixed intensity which actually was startling to 
encounter. And strange, vague, wild, unformed memories arose, and 
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odd ideas, and fantastic suspicions. Her face became thus like ope 
of those which one sees in a crowd hastily, and then loses, only to 
rack his brain in vain endeavors to discover who the owner of the face 
might be. So it was with me as I saw the dark face and the lustrous 
eyes of Marion. 

And now, ’pon my life, I cannot say which one of these two excited 
the most of my admiration. There was Nora, with her good-nature, 
her wit, her friendliness, her witchery, her grace, the sparkle of her 
eve, the music of her laugh. But there, too, was Marion, whose eyes 
seemed to pierce to my soul, as twice or thrice I caught their gaze, 
and whose face seemed to have some weird influence over me, puzzling 
and bewildering me by suggestions of another face, which I had seen 
before. I was fascinated by Nora; I was in love with her; but by 
Marion I was thrown under a spell. 

On the whole, Nora seemed to me more sympathetic. With all her 
brightness and joyousness, there was also a strange timidity, at times, 
and shyness, and furtive glances. An occasional flush, also, gave her 
a sweet confusion of manner, which heightened her charms. All these 
were signs which I very naturally interpreted in my own favor. What 
else should I do? 

I have been calling her indiscriminately Miss O’Malloran and Nora. 
But to her face I did not call her by any name. Nora, of course, was 
not to be thought of. On the other hand, Miss O’Halloran seemed too 
distant. For the memory of our past experience made me feel very 
near to her, and intimate. Had we not been together on a journey 
where hours create the familiarities of years? Was not her life 
mine? In fact, I felt to her as a man feels when he meets the old 
flame of his boyhood. She is married, and has passed beyond him. 
But her new name is too cold, and her old name may not be used. So 
he calls her nothing. He meets her as a friend, but does not know 
how to name her. 

As we talked, O’Halloran sat there, and sometimes listened, and 
sometimes chimed in. An uncommonly fine-looking old fellow he 
was, too. Although about sixty, his form was as erect as that of a 
young man, and his sinewy limbs gave signs of great strength. He 
sat in an easy-chair—his iron-gray hair clustering over his broad 
brow; his eyes keen, penetrating, but full of fun; his nose slightly 
curved, and his lips quivering into smiles ; small whiskers of a van- 
ished fashion on either cheek ; and small hands—a right royal, good 
fellow—witty, intellectual, and awfully eccentric—at once learned and 
boyish, but for all that perhaps all the better adapted for social enjoy- 
ment, and perhaps I may add conviviality. There was a glorious flow 
of animal spirits in the man, which could not be repressed, but came 
rolling forth, expressed in his rich Leinster brogue. He was evidently 
proud of his unparalleled girls; but of these all his tenderness seemed 
to go forth toward Nora. To her, and apparently to her alone, he lis- 
tened, with a proud affection in his face and in his eyes; while any 
little sally of hers was always sure to be received with an outburst of 
rollicking laughter, which was itself contagious, and served to increase 
the general hilarity. 

But the general hilarity did not extend to Marion. She was like a 
star, and sat apart, listening to every thing, but saying nothing. I 
caught sometimes, as I have said, the lustrous gleam of her eyes, as 
they pierced me with their earnest gaze; and when I was looking at 
Nora, and talking with her, I was conscious, at times, of Marion’s 
eyes. O'Halloran did not look at her, or speak to her. Was she 
under a cloud? Was this her usual character? Or was she sad and 
serious with the pressure of some secret purpose? Such were my 
thoughts ; but then I suddenly decided that by such thoughts I was 
only making an ass of myself, and concluded that it was nothing more 
than her way. If so, it was an uncommonly impressive way. 

The ladies retired early that evening. Marion, on leaving, gave 
me a last searching glance; while Nora took leave with her most be- 
wildering smile. The glance and the smile both struck home; but, 
which affected me most, it is impossible to say. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WITH A BOOK. 


SEND you, dear, the little book, 
For memories that around it hover 
Of the sweet hour at Stony Brook, 
When first we turned its pages over. 





The picture grows within my brain, 
That sunny summer eve recalling: 
I seem to see and hear again 
The mossy rocks, the water falling ; 


The oak-leaves rustling overhead, 
The sunset on the river shining ; 
And you, betwixt the light and shade, 

In gracious indolence reclining. 


You looked so fair and so serene, 
Arrayed in silken, purple splendor ; 

My heart acknowledged there its queen, 
And could not choose but homage render, 


And so—while you the pages scanned, 
I redd your face, a sweeter story ; 
And watched the little, restless hand, 
The hair lit up with sunset’s glory ; 


The downcast eyes, the murmuring lips 
(Oh lips for lover’s kisses moulded)! 
Until, at last, the finger-tips, ; 

Somehow, within my own were folded. 


And then—in haste the reading stopped, 
The eyes flashed up with haughty splendor; 
But, with quick apprehension dropped, 
Before the passion, strong and tender, 


Revealed in mine—ah me, Petite, 

What rapture to my soul went thrilling; 
When in your conscious blushes, sweet, 

I read the truth that you were willing! 


You'll keep the book, nor like it less, 
I know, for all this idle rhyming— 
A simple song of happiness, ; 
To which your own heart-beats are chiming. 


And when, beyond its utterance, 

You turn to songs of nobler seeming, 
A subtle-sweet significance 

Will underlie the poet’s dreaming. 


For the whole burden of his book— 
To him a fair, far-off ideal— 

You learned by heart at Stony Brook, 
And all my life shall prove it real. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—PROGRESS. 


Berore Frank returned to his quarters, he had received his 
mother’s promise that she would call at Richmond. “I have given 
up all that sort of thing on my own account,” Mrs. Renton had said. 
“T will never go into society again—all that is over for me; and I 
hope your friends understand so. I can’t entertain people, you know; 
but any thing that is for my boy’s interests,” the mother said, mag- 
nanimously, sitting up among her pillows—that was quite a different 
matter. Fifty thousand pounds going a begging, so to speak, when 
such a small affair as her own card, or, the worst, ten minutes’ talk, 
might determine the house to which it should come—there could be 
no doubt about a mother’s duty in such circumstances. Laurie, it 
was true, was out of the way; but there was no reason why Frank 
should not take advantage of such a windfall. Mrs. Renton’s mind 
was not troubled by any of the scruples that moved Mary Westbury. 
Perhaps—it was so long since it had come in her way—love had lost 
its importance in her eyes. Perhaps she had never felt its necessity 
in any very urgent way. Mr. Renton had been the best of husbands, 
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but yet it could not be said that there had been much sentiment, not | 


But Mrs. Renton, like every other sen- 


to say passion, in their union. 
She had 


sible woman, understood the value of fifty thousand pounds. 


already made a calculation in her own mind as to the income it would 


produce. ‘It can’t possibly be at less interest than five per cent.— 
with a father to manage it who knows all about money,” she said. 
“ Five per cent. on fifty thousand makes twenty-five hundred. They 
might take Cookesley Lodge and liye very comfortably on that ; and I 
should have them always near me.” This reflection made Mrs. Ren- 
ton not only willing, but anxious, to pay the morning visit. She 
questioned her son a great deal about Nelly before he left her. What 
she was like, and the color of her hair, and her height, and a hundred 
other details. “If she is pretty it is so much the better,” she said, 
with a maternal indulgence for a young man’s weakness. “I do not 
say any thing, Frank,” she told him, as she bade him good-by, “ for I 
see you are turning it over in your mind. And you know I am not 
mercenary, nor given to think about money. Alas! there are many 
things that money cannotdo! It can’t buy health when one has lost 
it. But it has always been my opinion that to marry young was the 
very best thing fora man. And, my dear boy, if it is in your power 
to secure your own happiness, and other things as well, I hope you 
will be guided for the best.” She meant that she hoped he would be 
guided to the fifty thousand pounds. And Frank understood what she 
meant as well as if she had said it. Mrs. Renton had never been poor 
in her life, and yet she appreciated money; whereas Mary Westbury, 
who had been brought up in a very limited household, and by a very 
prudent mother, felt in this present instance a scorn of it which no 
words could express. When she went out to the door in the starlight 
to see her cousin off, her mind was full of thoughts half contemptuous, 
half bitter. There was no moon, but a soft visionary light in the 
skies, partly of the stars, partly that lingering reflection of light which 
makes a summer evening so beautiful. Mary stood in the dark shadow 
of the doorway and watched Frank getting. into the dog-cart. She 
said her good-night with a certain plaintive tone. “Good-night! and 
you don’t say good-luck, Mary,” cried Frank, as he lighted his cigar. 
She came out upon the steps, and looked vp wistfully at him as he 
spoke. The shadows of the trees hung dark all round, swallowing up 
im darkness the road by which he was going; and in the opening out 
of the shadow Mary looked at him, and thought he looked half-defiant, 
half-deprecating, as he struck a light, which made his form visible for 
a moment. The horse was fresh, and stood with impatience waiting 
the signal to start. “Good-night,” Mary repeated; “I don’t know 
about the good luck:” and then he was suddenly whirled away into 
the darkness. The dog-cart was audible going down the long line of 
avenue to the gate which opened on the high-road, and now and then 
appeared for a moment out of the shadow where the trees separated. 
She felt melancholy to see the boy thus dashing forth, doubting and 
unguided into the world. She was very little older than he was, and 
yet Mary kindly felt the insufficiency of Frank’s youth to keep him in 
the straight way much more keenly than he felt it himself. He was 
going, and nobody could tell what he was going to. And there was 
nobody to stand in his way and advise him. Thus Frank went out of 
sight, and the two ladies stopped behind with their different thoughts. 
Mary was not alone in her information about him; the entire house- 
hold was soon pervaded by a sense of the coming event. Mrs. Ren- 
ton, as she took her arrowroot, could not but give a hint of what she 
supposed to be going on to her confidential maid, and that trusted 
creature was not reticent. “ Mr. Frank’s going to marry a lady as has 
made a terrible fuss about him,” the butler said, “ as rich—as rich— 
I hope, when he comes into his fortune, he’ll have something done to 
keep us a-going here. It’s hawful is this quiet—and us as always had 
so much visiting.” “He'll beat the old ones all to sticks,” said the 
cook ; “ but I always said as Mr. Frank was the one.” Thus it will 
be seen that he left a universal excitement behind him, and that of a 
favorable character. A wedding in prospect is always pleasant to every- 
body, and the servants’ hall was as much impressed by the duty of 
marrying money as was their mistress. Only Mary in her heart, and 
one small housemaid, were sensible of the other side of thf ques- 
tion. From Mrs. Renton, down to the boy who blacked the shoes, the 
feeling, with those two exceptions, was general. 
any ether reason might have produced as many criticisms as congrat- 
ulations. Frank would have been set down as too young—a foolish 
boy; but to marry money was a thing so reasonable, that nobody 
could but applaud. 


To have married for | 


And Frank himself felt all its reasonableness as he returned to his 
quarters. He took the train at the Cookesley Station for Royal- 
borough ; and when he had to change carriages at the Slowley junc- 
tion, stood and kicked his heels on the platform, so absorbed in his 
thoughts that he had not leisure to be impatient. In every way it 
was the most reasonable, the most natural, the most feasible thing. 
He cast his eye round the country, as it were, as he stood waiting for 
the down-train. For a man who was going to settle down, no coun- 
try could be better than Berks. It was his own country, in the first 
place, where his family were known and considered—and then it had a 
hundred advantages. So near town that a man could run up fora day 
as often as it pleased him ; a good hunting country, and some pleasant 
society, and the garrison at Royalborough, in which there were always 
sure to be some of his regiment, within reach. He cast his eye met- 
aphorically over the district, and recollected that Cookesley Lodge 
was to let, and also that pretty house near St. Leonard’s. Either of 
them, he thought, would do very well for a small establishment. So 
far as this his thoughts hadadvanced. He settled a great many things 
as he stood on the platform at the Slowley junction, and paced up and 
down with echoing feet, neither fuming nor fretting, absorbed in his 
own thoughts. The station-master kept out of Frank’s way, in fear 
of being called to account for the lateness of the train ; but he was too 
much occupied even to think of the train. To be sure, he could afford 
a good hunter or two without interfering with the other needs of the 
ménage in respect of horses. He thought of every thing—from the 
little brougham and the pony-carriage for one, and the cart for his 
private use, down even to the dogs which should bark about the place, 
and hail him when he came home. He thought of every thing—except 
of the central figure who would bring all these luxuries in her hand. 
Certainly, he did not think of her. A chorus of barking terriers, 
pointers, mastiffs—I know not how many kinds of dogs—seemed al- 
ready in his thoughts to bid him welcome as he drew near the imagina- 
But there was no representation in his mind of any sweeter 
welcome. He imagined the terriers, but not the wife running to the 
door to meet him. That he left out, and he was not even aware of the 
omission. On the whole, it grew pleasant to the eye, this imaginary 
house. A Renton was sure of a good reception in the county which 
had known the family for hundreds of years ; and if he wanted occu- 
pation, there was the Manor estate, left in the lawyer’s hands only 
during the seven years’ interregnum, which he could always keep an 
eye on; and his mother’s interests, and her own little property, which 
she would be so glad to have him at hand to see after. Cookesley, on 
the whole, would be the best. It was near the Manor, and not quite so 
near Richmont; and then there would be the river for the amusement 
of idle hours. It was a pleasant prospect enough. Youth, health, a 
good hunter, a pretty house, a pleasantly-assured position,,and, say 
at the least, two thousand five hundred pounds a year! A man should 
have no call to mope who had all these good things. Something, it is 
true, he left out from the calculation, but there was enough to fill any 
man with very comfortable sensations in what remained. 

Thus it happened that he had almost made up his mind when he 
got back to Royalborough. He had weighed all the arguments in 
favor of such a change, and had found them unanswerable. The ar- 
guments against—what were they? It was, indeed, impossible to for- 
malize them or set such weak pleas against the solid, sturdy weight 
of reason which lay on the other side. Indeed, there was nothing that 
could be called an argument—certain wandering notes of music that 
now and then stole with a bewildering effect upon his ear—faint, mo- 
mentary visions of a face which was not Nelly’s. But what then? 
To be fond of music is no reproach to a man, even if the future part- 
ner of his bosom does not play; and as for the face, why any face may 
spring up in your memory, and glance at you now and then by times 
without any blame of yours. Some people, as is well known, are 
haunted for days by a face in a picture; and what did it matter to 
anybody if Frank’s imagination, too, were momentarily haunted by the 
picture which he had made of a certain face ? 

He felt that he had quite made up his mind when he went to bed; 
but the morning brought back a certain uncertainty. What a pity 
that Laurie could not have been got to do it! Laurie, for whom it 
would have been so completely suitable, leaving Frank free to go to 
India! He could not but feel that this was indeed a spite of fortune. 
Laurie, poor fellow! could not go to India—he never would make his 
own way anywhere—he would move about the world and make him- 
| self of use to people; and, so far as his own interests were concerned, 
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would end just where he began. Whereas Frank felt confident that he 
himself could have made his way. And Laurie wanted somebody to 
take care of him, to give a practical turn to his dreamings, to keep 
him comfortable in his wanderings to and fro. If he could only be 
sent for from Italy even yet! What could have tempted him to go to 
Italy at this time of the year, which everybody knew was the very 
worst time—bad for health, and impossible for work? Frank shook 
his head in his youthful prudence at the vagaries of those artist-folk. 
‘They never could be relied upon one way or another. They were con- 
tinually doing things which nobody else did—going away when they 
were wanted at home—staying when they should go away. It must 
have been some demon which had put it into Laurie’s head to take 
himself off at this particular moment, leaving to his conscientious 
brother the task of dealing with that fifty thousand pounds. Indeed, 
the morning light brought home to Frank more and more clearly the 
sense that this step he was contemplating was duty. The evening had 
certain softening effects. The pretty little house, and the hunters, and 
the terriers, and all the pleasant country-gentleman occupations to 
which the young man had been born, came clearly before him at that 
pleasant hour. But when the day began it was the duty involved 
which was most apparent to Frank. He had no right to allow such 
an opportunity to slip through his fingers. If he did so, he might 
never have such a chance again. To neglect it was foolish—wrong— 
very sinful. He gave a little half-suppressed sigh as he sat down to 
breakfast, feeling strongly that high principle involved some inevitable 
pangs. But should he be the man to turn his back upon an evident 
duty because it cost him something? No! Ben might take the bit 
in his teeth and go out to America to make his fortune, like the head- 
strong fellow he was; and Laurie might prefer his own foolish devices 
to every substantial advantage under heaven; but Frank was not the 
man to run away. He could see what the exigencies of his position 
demanded, and he was not the one to shirk his duty. And then, poor 
‘boy ! he rounded his deliberations by humming very dolefully a bar or 
two of a certain plaintive melody, and ended all by a sigh. 

“Sighing like a furnace,” said Edgbaston, who came in uncere- 
moniously, followed by Frank’s servant with the kidneys—for his 
thoughts did not much affect his appetite—and his letters. ‘“ My dear 
fellow, that’s serious. Ah, I see you have a card for the grand féte. 
‘We are all invited, I think.” 

“What grand féte ?” said Frank. 

“There it is,” said his friend, turning over the letters, and pro- 
ducing an enormous square envelope ornamented with a prodigious coat- 
of-arms in crimson and gold “These are something like armorial 
earings, you know. By Jove, people ought to pay double who go in 


for heraldry to that extent. Mine is not as big as a three-penny bit. ° 


It’s a case of swindling the exchequer. The arms of the great house 
of Rich, my boy. Don’t you know?” 

“There are Riches who are as good gentlefolks as we are,” said 
Frank, already feeling that this scoff affecte<i his own credit. 

“Oh, better,” cried Edgbaston. “We are only Brummagem—I 
confess it—with—a pinchbeck coronet. Fut I doubt if our friends 
are of the old stock. Open and read, Frank; this day fortnight. 
Archery féte—every thing that is most alluring—croquet, good lunch- 
eon, dance to wind up with. We're all going. Hallo! there’s a note 
enclosed for you!” 

“ And why shouldn’t there be a note enclosed ?” said Frank, color- 
ing high, and thrusting the small epistle under his other letters. “I 
suppose all of you had the same?” 

“The card was thought enough for me,” said Edgbaston. “ Well, 
well, I don’t repine. But I say, Frank, if you are going in for that in 
earnest, I see no use in carrying on about India: And I came to tell 
you of a fellow in the 200th who wants to get off going. Montague— 
he’s to be heard of at Cox’s. You can do what you like about it, of 
course, but you can’t go in for both.” 

“For both,” said Frank; “whatdo you mean? I don’t know any 
thing else Iam going in for. Did you say Montague, of the 200th ? 
Going to Calcutta, are they? Thanks, Edgbaston. I’ll think it over. 
Of course one can’t make one’s mind up all at once.” 

“T advise you to think it well over,” said his friend; ‘and the 
other thing, too. You may look as unconscious as you please, but you 
can’t conceal that you are the favorite, Frank. And, by Jove, it 
shows her sense. She’s as jolly a little thing as ever I saw, and there’s 
no end to the tin. If I were in your place, I'd see India scuttled first. 
I don’t know a fellow who might be more comfortable; and I can tell 


| 
| 





you, you'll be an awful fool, my dear boy, if you let her slip through 
your hands.” 

“Stuff!” cried Frank. “I wish you'd let a fellow eat his break- 
fast in peace, without all this rubbish. Archery féte, is it? I didn’t 
know anybody went in for archery nowadays ; and, as for croquet, I 
am sick of it. I don’t think I shall go. What sort of a fellow is 
Montague? The best thing would be to run up to town, and have a 
talk with him at once.” 

“Tf that’s what you have determined on,” said Edgbaston; “ but, 
Frank, if I were you, with such a chance—” 

“Oh, confound the chance!” said Frank; and the rest of the con- 
versation was based on the idea that his heart was set on the proposed 
exchange, on the prospects of the 200th, and his own immediate ban- 
ishment. He thought he had done it very cleverly, when at last he got 
rid of his comrade. But Edgbaston was not the man to be so easily 
deceived. He explained the whole matter confidentially to the first 
group of men he encountered. “Look here, you fellows,” he said; 
“mind how you talk of little Rich to Frank Renton. He has made up 
his mind to go in for Nelly, and he’s awfully thin-skinned about it, and 
sets up all sorts of pretences. Frank’s the favorite, I always told you; 
I'll give you five to one they are married in six months.” 

Thus Frank’s affairs were discussed, though he flattered himself 
he had so skilfully blinded his critic. When Edgbaston was gone, he 
drew the little note from beneath the other papers. It was from 
Nelly, as he thought, and there was not much in it—but yet— 
“Dear Mr. Renton: 

“Mamma bids me say that she forgot, when you were here, to 
tell you of the little party to which the enclosed card is an invitation. 
They were all put up on Saturday, before you came, and we forgot 
them. And I open your envelope only lest rou should think it strange 
that we never said any thing about it. Ihope you had a pleasant walk 
to Cookesley. The river must have been lovely. 

“The féte is in my poor little honor, so I hope you will come. It 
happens to be my birthday—not that anybody except my own people 
can be supposed to care for that; but you, who are so fond of your 
family, will excuse poor papa and mamma for making a fuss. You 
know I am the only gir! they have; though I am only 


“ NELLY, 
**Ricnmont, Monday Morning.” 


Only Nelly! It was a tantalizing, seductive little note, which 
tempted a young fellow to answer, even when he had nothing to say. 
She must have written it as soon as he was gone. She must have been 
thinking of him quite as much at least as he had been thinking of 
her. Something of the natv.al complacency and agreeable excitement 
which, even when there is nothing more serious in hand, moves a 
young man in his cor~espondence with a girl, breathed about Frank as 
he wrote his reply. {fe told her he could perfectly understand the 
fuss that would be inade, and that it was astonishing how many follies 
other people, wh. could not claim such a tender right of relationship, 
might be temptei to do for the sake of a little personage who was 
only—Nelly. And then he begged pardon on his knees for the famil- 
iarity. Thus it will be seen that things were making considerable 
progress in every way. This snatch of letter-writing did more for the 
sentimental side of the question than half a dozen interviews. The 
pretty little note with Nelly’s little cipher on it, the suggestions of the 
conclusion, the humility which asserted a subtle claim on his discrim- 
ination as a man fond of his own family—all this moved Frank, who 
was not used to such clever little suggestive correspondences. For 
the first time it occurred to him that Nelly was a sweet little name, 
and that it would be pleasant to have its little owner rush to meet him 
when he went home. For one moment the hunters and the terriers 
fell quite into the background. Thus it will be seen that the affair 
made admirable progress in every possible way. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—MRS. RENTON’S CALL. 


Anp it was not later than the Wednesday after when Mrs, Renton, 
moved to the pitch of heroism by the possible advantages to her boy, 
and fortified by a large cupful of arrowroot, with some sherry in it, 
got into her carriage and called at Richmont. Mary accompanied her, 
full of curiosity and opposition. Mary herself had thought Nelly Rich 
“ nice” when she met her, and had no particular call to be interested 
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in her; but now her feelings were much less amiable. A little sprite 
of evil, tempting Frank to do what he ought not todo, This was the 
idea which now entered Mary’s mind of her little neighbor. But, 
nevertheless, of course she accompanied her aunt merely to smile and 
say polite things to everybody. She could not helpit; it was the duty 
which life exacted of a well-bred maiden. It was a very fine day, 
and both the ladies sallied forth with the hope, common to people who 
pay morning visits, of finding that their people were out, and that a 
card would serve all purposes of civility. ‘They are sure to be out 
such a beautiful day,” said Mrs. Renton. “I hope you put some cards 
in my case, Mary ; and write your name on one, my dear, that they may 
see we have both called. I should like to pay every attention, in case 
of any thing—” Mary made a little wry face, but scribbled her name 
all the same, without any remark. But when they drew up before the 
door at Richmont their delusions were all scattered to the winds. 
Everybody was in—Mr. Rich, Mrs. Rich, Miss Rich; and Mrs. Renton, 
not without an effort, got out of her carriage. She was much im- 
pressed by the beautiful footmen who stood about the hall. “ Poor 
old Beecham!” she said in her niece’s ear; “it never was kept up as 
it ought to be in their time—poor things!’ and her heart melted tow- 
ard the people who had every thing in such order. “It would be a 
lesson to Sargent to see that garden,” she said; “only to see it. Oh, 
my dear, what money can do!” and so went in, with her mind prepared 
to be friendly. Mrs. Rich received her in a considerable flutter. She 
was the first country lady of any importance who had done her so 
mugh honor. Finer people than Mrs. Renton, indeed, had come down 
from town to the Riches’ parties, and eaten the good of all that was 
going, and laughed at the hosts for their pains; but no leader of the 
county had yet presented herself. Mrs. Renton was, as the maids 
said, passée, but, nevertheless, her countenance was as good as any 
one’s for a beginning. She might have withdrawn from the world, but 
so much the more was the world likely to be impressed by her ex- 
ample. It was the first ray of the sunshine of local grandeur in which 
it was the desire of Mrs. Rich’s heart to bask. - 

“This is so kind—so very kind,” she said in her flutter. “ You 
must let me send for my daughter. She is in her favorite room, with 
her pictures and her books ; but she would not miss you for the world. 
This is the most comfortable place, with no draughts.—Some tea, 
Butler; and let Miss Rich know Mrs. Renton is here.” 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” Mrs. Renton said. “I scarcely ever 
go out; but it is such a lovely day.” 

“ And so kind of you!” repeated the lady of the house. 


“T had 


heard so much of your family—such nice young men, and every thing 


so charming, that I confess I have been longing for you to call. And 
I have the pleasure of knowing two of your sons, Mrs. Renton—Mr. 
Frank, and the one next to him—Mr. Laurence, I think—delightful 
young men. I hope Mr. Frank does not really mean to go to India. 
It would be such a loss to the neighborhood. I was telling him he 
ought to marry an heiress, and settle down in the county, and make 
himself comfortable. I told him I should have you on my side. And 
such a good son as he seems to be—so fond of you. He surely can- 
not mean to go away.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Renton, “I should be very thankful if any 
strong inducement fell in his way to keep him at home.” And just at 
this moment Nelly came in, in a white gown, with her favorite scarlet 
ribbons. The dress was not of flimsy materials, but dead, solid white, 
relieved by the red; and there was a flush upon her dark, clear cheek, 
and unusual brilliancy in her eyes. Frank’s mother stopped short 
with these words on her lips, and looked at Nelly. Was she the 
strong inducement? She was a little agitated, and the nervousness 
and excitement made her almost beautiful. Mary Westbury stared at 
her too, open-mouthed, thinking, after all, Frank might have other 
motives. She came in with a touch of shyness, very unusual to Nelly. 
The nearest female relations of one who, perhaps— If she had been 
even more agitated than she was, it would have been natural 
enough. 

“This is my daughter, Nelly,” said Mrs. Rich; “ my only daughter. 
She can tell you more about it than I can. We are to have a little 
féte for her on Monday week—archery and croquet, and that sort of 
thing, and a dance in the evening. It would give us all the greatest 
pleasure if Miss Westbury would come. Nelly, you must try and per- 
suade Miss Westbury. Indeed, I assure you, I spoke to Mr. Frank 
quite seriously,” Mrs. Rich added, sinking into a confidential tone, as 
she changed her seat to one close to-her much-prized visitor. ‘ And he 





isso fond of you. Iam sure hewill not goif he can helpit. How nice 
he is! and how popular among the gentlemen! We were delighted 
with the chance which kept him here all Sunday. Sunday in the 
country is such a nice domestic sort of day. There is nothing like it 
for making people acquainted with each other. I was so glad when I 
heard the hours pass and no sound of wheels. I think before he left 
us that he got really to feel that we were his friends.” 

“ He was very grateful to you for your kindness, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Renton, who, though she could talk herself upon occasions, was 
fairly overflooded and carried away by this flowing current of speech. 

“Oh, grateful—no!” said Mrs. Rich; “that word would be quite 
misapplied. It is we who should be grateful to him—a young man 
accustomed to the best society—for putting up with a family party 
And your other son, Mrs. Renton, is delightful too. We met him in 
He took us to a friend of his, Mr. Suffolk, the painter, where 
Mr. Rich bought a most lovely picture. I should ask you to go up to 
the music-room and look at it but for the stairs. It is a trial going up 
so many stairs. Yes, we have done a great deal to the house. It 
must be strange to you, coming to call at a house you once knew so 
well. But, as Mr. Rich says, it is not our fault. We gave a very good 
price for it; and, if we had not bought, some one else would. My 
husband has laid out a great deal of roney upon it. He has excellent 
taste, everybody says; and, of course, being well off, he does not need 
to consider every penny, as, unfortunately, so many excellent people 
have to do. You would be pleased if you saw the music-room—quite 
a fine domestic chapel they tell us. We have hung Mr. Suffolk’s pic- 
ture there. If you are fond of pictures—” 

“Oh, thanks! but I am not able to move about and look at things 
as I used to be,” cried Mrs. Renton, in alarm. 

“To be sure,” said her anxious hostess ; “I ought to have thought 
of that. You will take a cup of tea? It is so refreshing after a long 
drive. Your son is quite a painter, I know, and soismy daughter. I 
tell her I cannot tell where she has got it, for we neither of us could 
draw a line to save our lives, neither her father nor me.” 

Thus Mrs. Rich fluttered on, more fluent than ever, probably in 
consequence of her agitation. She was anxious to show herself at her 
best to her visitor, and the consequence was that Mrs. Renton went 
away sadly fatigued, and with a sensation of a fierce pity for Frank. 
“T never could get a word in,” she said, indignantly, when she found 
herself safely ensconced once more in the corner of the carriage. 
“Mary, have vou some eau-de-Cologne? I feel as if I were good for 
nothing but to go to sleep.” 

“Then go to sleep, dear godmamma,” said Mary, soothingly ; 
“ don’t mind me; I have plenty to think about, and I am sure you are 
tired. But Miss Rich is not so heavy as her mother,” she added, con- 
scientiously. Her heart compelled her to do justice to Nelly, but it 
was against the grain. 

“T don’t know much about Miss Rich,” said Mrs. Renton, sighing 
in her fatigue. And she closed her eyes, lying back in her corner, and 
dozed, or appeared to doze. As for Mary, she had, as she said,a 
great deal to think about, and indulged herself accordingly, having 
perfect leisure. Bat Mary’s thoughts had more of a sting in them 
than her aunt’s. She was thinking somewhat bitterly of the difference 
between hope and reality. How hopeful, how promising had been all 
those young men, her cousins! She herself, feeling herself as a woman 
as old as the eldest, though she was in fact the same age as the young- 
est, had thought of them in the exalted way common to young women. 
Something better than usual, she had felt, must fall to their fate. And 
yet so soon, so suddenly, what a miserable end had come to her dreams! 
Ben, for whose express benefit some unimaginable creature had always 
been invented in Mary’s dreams, had allowed himself to be taken cap- 
tive by the most beautiful face, unaccompanied by any thing better. 
He had set a creature on the supremest pedestal who was not worthy 
to be his servant, Mary thought. He had been beguiled and taken in 
by mere beauty—not beauty even in which there was any soul. And 
Frank was going to Marry money! She did not know about Laurie. 
Perhaps had she been aware how far he had erred on the other side, 
and how his admiration for the soul and heart had led him away, she 
might have been still more horror-stricken. The difference between 
fact and expectation made her heart sink. Was this all that hope 
was good for? was this all that men were good for? to be deceived 
or to deceive ; to fall victims to a little‘art and a pair of bright eyes; 
or to affect a love which they did not feel? Mary’s heart sank within 
her, as she thought it all over. But her thoughts were interrupted by 
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Mrs. Renton, who stirred uneasily every five minutes and said some- 
thing to her. 

“T never saw Beecham look the least like what it does now,” Mrs. 
Renton murmured, and then closed her eyes again. “I wonder what 
they are really worth,” she would say next, drowsily, with her eyes 
shut, “when they can afford to spend so much on setting the house to 
rights; but the woman is insupportable,” Mrs. Renton added with 
much energy. 

Thus they went home again over Cookesley bridge and across the 
smiling country. 

“Tam sorry you did not speak to Miss Rich, godmamma,” said 
Mary, as they approached the gate of the Manor; “she is very nice, 
and just as well bred as other people. I never could have told the 
difference.” A sentiment which, forced as it was from her by pure 
conscientiousness, made Mrs. Renton shake her head : 

“Ah, my dear, I never could have been deceived,” she said. 
“ When I saw her sitting by you, I said to myself in a moment, how 
easy it is to see which is the gentlewoman! But she is not so bad as 
her mother—I can understand that.” 

“She is not bad at all,” said Mary; “and if that is really what is 
going to happen—though I hope not with all my heart—” 

“ Why should you hope not ?” Mrs. Renton cried, sitting bolt up- 
right and opening her eyes wide. “How unkind of you, Mary! 
Don’t you see the poor boy may never have such a chance again? If 
we had her entirely in our own hands, we might make a difference. I 
must speak to Frank to begin from the beginning, keeping her as 
much as possible away from her own family. I wonder what the 
father looks like? The family are so objectionable,” said Mrs. Ren- 
ton, seriously, “ that such an arrangement would be indispensable—at 
least, if he ever hoped to make his way in society. I don’t think I 
ever was 80 tired of any call in my life.” 

“ But her family may be fond of her,” said Mary, “all the same.” 

“Fond of her, my dear!” cried Mrs. Renton, with energy; “ what 
does that matter? You would not have a young man like Frank give 
up the society of his equals on account of his wife’s family ; it would 
be absurd. Besides, it will be the very best thing he can do for her 
to bring her away from such a residence; nobody would ever visit her 
there.” 

“But, dear godmamma,” said Mary, persisting with the unreason- 
ableness of youth, “if that is the case, would it not be better for 
Frank to withdraw from the business altogether? For nothing seems 
to be settled yet, and I think he might still withdraw.” 

Mrs. Renton gave a cry of horrorandalarm. “I can’t think where 
you have got such foolish notions,” she said. ‘ Why should he with- 
draw? I tell you I think it is very doubtful if he ever has such a 
chance again. Weak as I am, you see what an effort I have made to- 
day on his behalf. I am frightened for that woman, but I would do it 
again rather than any thing should come in his way. I would actually 
do it again!” said the devoted mother ; and after such an heroic de- 
cision, what could any one say ? 

As for Mrs. Rich and her daughter, they were quite unconscious 
of the feelings which moved Mrs. Renton. When the carriage disap- 
peared down the avenue Mrs. Rich drew Nelly to her, and gave her a 
soft, maternal kiss. 

“Tf you ever have any thing to do with that old lady,” she said, 
“ you will not find her difficult to manage, my dear. I was thinking 
of that all the time she was here. ‘My Nelly will turn you round her 
little finger,’ I said to myself. She is not one of your hard, fine ladies, 
that are as easy to be moved as the living rock.” 

“T don’t see that it matters to me,” Nelly said, impatiently. 
“Mamma, I wish you would not go on thinking that every new per- 
son we meet— It is quite ridiculous. Why should I have any thing 
to do with her? And I don’t think she would be easy to manage. 
She gave me a look as I came in, and lifted her eyebrows while you 
were speaking.” 

“She was as sweet as sugar to me,” said Mrs. Rich, “and I hope 
I can see through people as fast as any one; and it is you who are 
ridiculous, my dear. As if you did not know as well as I do that 
Frank Renton does not come here without a reason. He is a young 
man who knows quite well what he is about; and, of course, it is’ he 
that has sent his mother. That Miss Westbury did not look half 
pleased, Nelly. I should not*wonder if she wanted to keep her cousin 
for herself.” ’ 

“Mamma, you are too bad; you are always saying things about 





people,” said Nelly. “She may have all the Rentons in the world, for 
me. What dol care for her cousin? And why cannot you let me 
alone as Iam? I am much happier here than I should be anywhere. 
I hate all those silly young men.” 

“ Ah! my dear, I know what nonsense girls talk,” said Mrs. Rich; 
“but I hope I know better than to pay any attention. I should be 
glad to keep you always at home, Nelly; but I am not a fool, 
and that can’t be. And isn’t it better to fix upon somebody that -is 
nice, and will be fond of you, and will not take you away from us? 
That has always been my idea for you. I made up my mind from 
your cradle, Nelly, that I would choose some one for you. Many 
people in our position, as well off as your papa is, would want a title 
for their only daughter; but I want somebody to make you happy, my 
pet, and that will not be too grand, and take you away from your 
father and me.” 

“That you may be sure no man shall ever do, 
ing her mother’s kiss. 

If Mrs, Rich had but heard what the other mother was saying as 
she drove home—“I will speak to Frank to keep her as much away 
from her own family as possible!” Or if she had been aware of the 
calculation in Frank’s mind about the houses which were to be had 
in the county, and his decision in favor of Cookesley Lodge as being 
farther off from Richmont! Thus the two sets of people went on in 
their parallel lines, never moving within sight of each other. After 
all, it was poor Nelly for whom the question was most important. 
She went away across the park in her white gown, with her pretty 
waving ribbons, and a sketch-book under her arm, after this talk with 
her mother. Nelly had not attained the highest type of maidenly re- 
finement. She had adopted something of that exalted code of manners 
which entitles a young princess to signify her preference. She was 
rich and petted, and set upon a pedestal, a kind of little princess 
in her way; and she had perhaps permitted Frank to see that his at- 
tentions would be acceptable to her in a more distinct manner than is 
quite usual. She was even conscious that she had done so, but the 
consciousness did not disturb her much. Communing with herself 
vaguely as she sat down under a tree, and arranged her materials for 
sketching, Nelly came to some very sensible conclusions about the 
matter. Yes; she liked Frank; he was nice, and he was very suita- 
ble. Her eye had sing!ed him out instinctively from the little crowd 
of Guardsmen the first time she had seen him. Perhaps he was not 
clever—not so clever as could have been wished; but he was very 
good-looking, and he was nice. And then, perhaps, he was younger 
than she quite liked him to be; but Nelly told herself philosophically 
that she could not expect to have every thing. Her own ideal had been 
different. Ile had been thirty at least, a man of experience, with a 
story and unknown depths in his life; and he had been a man of 
splendid intellect, and looked up to by everybody; and he had been 
dark, with wonderful eyes, and a face full of expression. Whereas 
Frank Renton was fair, with eyes just like other peoyle’s, very young, 
and not intellectual at all. But he was nice—that was the point to 
which Nelly’s reflections always came back. And he was a gentleman 
of a family very well known in Berks, and would please papa and 
mamma by settling near them. And Nelly in her heart sweetly be- 
lieved, though even in her thoughts she did not express it, that Frank, 
though he might please papa and mamma by settling down, would in 
the mean time please herself by taking her all over the world. His 
ideal of the hunters and the terriers was very different from her ideal, 
though the latter was quite as distinct in its way. No doubt a young 
couple moving about wherever they pleased, dancing through the world 
here and there, over mountains and valleys, stopping where they liked, 
rushing about wherever the spirit moved them—would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from the caravanserai progress through Italy contem- 
plated by papa and mamma and all their dependants. This was 
Nelly’s ideal, very clearly drawn, and most seductive to her mind. 
Two people can go anywhere; a young woman need not mind where 
she goes, nor how she travels, so long as her husband is with her. 
Even Mrs. Severn had told her stories of the early wanderings of the 
poor, joyous young painter-pair, which had filled Nelly’s heart with 
longing. To be sure he was no artist; but still his presence would 
throw every thing open to his young wife, and make every kind of 
pleasant adventure possible. No longer any necessity for pausing to 
reflect-—Was this propef® was it correct to do so and so? “You 
may go anywhere with your husband,” was a sentiment that Nelly had 
been in the way of hearing all her life. 


” 


said Nelly, return- 
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Thus it will be seen that Nelly Rich was not so much to be pitied 
as Mary Westbury thought. This marriage—if it came to a mar- 
riage—was an affair involving mingled motives on her part as well as 
Frank’s. Yet, as she sat under the tree with her bright face shadowed 
by the leaves, and her white dress blazing in the sunshine, she might 
have been a little lady of romance, with the flowers all breathing 
fragrance around her, and above the tenderest blue of summer skies. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A NIGHT IN FINGAL’S CAVE. 


LL was bustle and animation on the little pier of the village of | 


Oban, on the west coast of Scotiand, on the morning of Jyne 16, 
1856, as the fast-sailing steamship Dolphin stood puffing and panting, 
and awaiting the signal to convey passengers—more especially tourists 
like myself—to the fur-famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. The vessel 
was crowded, and every thing bespoke a beautiful cay. It was amus- 
ing to observe the natives, and their peculiar costumes—to hear the 
fishermen uttering unearthly yells in “ Gaelic ’—a language as fuli of 


gutturals as the German, and twice as full as the Welsh—to see | 


the children in their short Ailts, totally ignoring the use of shoes 
and stockings, the pictures of health, and the best evidences in the 
world of the wholesome effects of oatmeal and fresh air. The 
captain has taken the bridge—the signal is given, and we are off, 
steaming away through the little bay, and gliding past the ancient 
“Castle of Dunolly,” the stronghold in ancient times of the “ Mac- 
dougal,” as gently as if upon the breast of an American lake. It is 
indeed a novelty, to one accustomed to the scenery of the Hudson and 
the Catskill Mountains, to pass those barren shores, whose outlines 
are so strongly marked, and whose mountains are so wild and rugged. 
Little appears to grow thereon but the native heather, and a short spe- 
cies of stunted brushwood. For a season we had it all our own way; 
and the wild Atlantic, or rather what is called the Sour: cf Mull, 
condescended to be very quiet on our account, merely giving us a 
slight hitch occasionally by way of preparing our minds, or perhaps 
our stomachs, for what was to come. Every scene along the route had 
its point of interest, every little mouldering castle its story, and every- 
body sat with a copy of “ Black's G» de,” or the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
doing every thing according to the m_-: approved manner of the mod- 
ern British tourist, although what particular reference the latter 
poem bore to the Seuud of Mull I could not well discover. Our 
party was quite a dis:inguished one. Among other notables we 
carried ao less a personage than the King of Saxony. The idea of 
breakfasting with a king was really quite a trial to my nerves; for, 
although not naturally a lover of royalty, I could not help the feel- 
ing of curiosity which every Yankee experiences, to know if a king 
really eats and drinks like other people. On this occasion I may 
mention, for the benefit of those who entertain any doubts upon 
this interesting subject, that the king ate a remarkably good break- 
fast, which royal example I took care to follow, little thinking, 
“good, easy man,” how soon I should consign its undigest«? remains 
to a watery grave. No sooner had we passed what is called “ Ardna- 
murchan Point,” than the ocean, with more warmth than feeling, pro- 
ceeded to give us a cordial welcome. The steamer commenced to roll 
—the newly-married ladics to cling to the protecting arms of their 
lords, and everybody to smile and look ghastly. Even the king, poor 
fellow, was not proof against the fascinations of the “briny.” Now 
we pitched, now we rolled. Sometimes the erratic vessel looked as 
if she were going to do the outside edge on skates; at others, she 
would stop suddenly with a thud, give a groan as if about to split, 
and then, thinking better of it, go ahead as sturdily as ever. 

I know of no more pitiable sight than the first faint glimmerings 
of sea-sickness present, Away 70 poetry, romance, beauty, and 
victuals. E-en the honeymoon becomes stupid, when the bride ex- 
claims, in the language of poor Artemus Ward, “‘ Nay! dearest, you 
have thrown up more than I.” Philosophy was useless, bravery out 
of the question—Nature rose superior to mind, and I bolted for the 
gunwale. Nor was I alone, for in my haste I barely escaped frescoing 
the garments of one already in the throes of agony. I heard him, but 
I heeded not, for it was long before [ raised my aching head; but 
when I did, what waS my astonishment to@behold the king shaking 
his “crown” at me in a most dismal and dyspeptic manner! Here 
was an honor with a vengeance—sick in the same sea with royalty! 








How I ever brought my courage to the point I do not know, but I 
actually had the audacity to ask the king to take a drink, and still 
greater was my astonishment to hear from his own royal lips the 
word “ brandy,” and brandy it was, straight! “Ah!” said he, “ you 
are Américain? Américain whiskée ver’ good,” from which propo- 
sition I perceived that he had been in Broadway, and my heart 
warmed to him, and I mentally wished he would adopt me—but he 
didn’t. 

It was eleven o’clock as the dark outline of Staffa began to grow 
in the dim distance, and whether it was the beautiful seaboard, the 
bracing air, the exquisite blue of the ocean, the sea-gulls overhead, or 
the brandy, I don’t know, but I grew better, and so appeared to do 
most of the company. 

And now we are at Staffa! There it stands—the little rock far 
away out on the ocean, of which I had heard so much, and here they 
come—highland boats—shaggy natives, and more Gaelic. Such a 
shouting and screaming—such a handing of ladies down the ship’s 
side—such a jabbering I never heard before or since. A pull of ten 
minutes, and we are safely landed on a rocky point, high and dry. The 
majority of the passengers moved at once toward the “Cave of Fin- 
gal,” but I was determined to “do” the whole island, presuming, of 
course, that ample time would be allowed me. Instead of proceeding, 
therefore, with the other passengers, I wandered away, guide-book in 
hand, to visit the minor points of interest, determining to leave the 
greatest treat to the last, like a schoolboy. 

Staffa, a name erroneously attributed by most writers to the Scan- 
dinavian, is, according to the native traditions of the people of adjacent 
islands, of Celtic origin, and means “the island of undersurf.” The 
island is about one mile long, and a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
It is one complete mass of high basaltic columns and underground 
caves, where the sea and the wild birds seem to rival each other 
The first object that strikes a visitor is 
the peculiar nature of the rocks. High spires or columns rise from 
the level of the sea to the grassy summit of the island. They are 
carved as gracefully and geometrically as if designed for some grand 
ocean-temple. Some seem to die away among the grass, others to 
form a smooth, glass pavement. Their diameter varies from four to 
six feet, and the sides appear to be cut in octagons, and every variety 
of figure. After a considerable amount of climbing I found myself 
within the “ Clam-shell Cave,” so called from its peculiar resemblance 
to that shell. Here the sea comes dashing in with a rush, making a 
report like the sound of heavy ordnance. The columns on one side 
bear much the appearance of the ribs of a ship, on the other they 
are more irregular, and resemble honey-comb. I then proceeded on 
my way, having determined, before returning to the landing-point, to 
see the other side of the island, and then climb to the summit—about 
one hundred and twelve feet above the level of the sea—and so return 
to the great cave. As I procegded I very soon stumbled on a small 
cavity washed by the sea, which terminated in a gravelly beach. Here 
I sat and rested, drinking in the beautiful scene, and revelling in lux- 
urious solitude. I may here remark that I had enough of this luxury 
before I was done with it. 

I must have remained in this cave some time, although it seemed 
to me but short. However, the thought of what was before me 
brought me to my feet, and I continued my journey. I found the 
ascent of che island rather a difficult one, the rocks being so very 
steep, and at this point so irregular. However, I struggled on, and in 
about half an hour found myself on the summit, in the midst of green 
grass and heather. What a glorious view—the highland mountains— 
the noble sea—the far-off islands—I felt so light and happy! It 
seemed as if all the cares of my life had been forever buried. 

But the steamer! where was the steamer? That could not be she 
sailing away in the far distance. No! surely not! ridiculous! impos- 
sible! so on the impulse of the moment I hallooed, but the sea-gulls 
only laughed at me. In vain I scanned the shore—in vain I looked 
upon it for people—all were gone—not a human soul to be seen, and 
I, a free-born American citizen, alone on a barbarous island! Back 
came the cares again, and the whole truth flashed across me. Left 
alone! not missed among so many passengers! no steamer for three 
days! nothing but a guide-book to eat! The thing was horrible, and 
I sat down to cogitate the matter, with insane ideas of swimming to 
the mainland—of doing any thing drea@ful and impracticable. Star- 
vation stared me*in the face, and I never remember in the whole 
course of my life to have felt so hungry as at that precise moment. 
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How long I sat there, dismal and melancholy, I do not know, but after 
eursing my fate, and wishing myself safe back on Broadway, and 
mentally resolving that if I escaped this time I would take the very first 
steamer for the United States, the idea suddenly struck me, “ Perhaps 
before I die I had better see Fingal’s Cave,” and a sudden ray of hope 
danced before me—perhaps in that out-of-the-way place I might find 
something to eat. Well! I would try at any rate, and down I went. 

Slowly and sadly I wended my way over stones and precipices, un- 
til I reached the flat portion of the rocks which surround the shore. 
I had little difficulty in making my way to “ Fingal’s Cave.” I found 
that it lay to the northwest corner of the island. Its approach was 
comparatively easy, as the rocks were in the form of honey-comb, and 
smooth on the top as glass. My feelings on entering this magnificent 
temple of God’s handiwork were of a mingled character of awe and 
wonder, sublimity being the uppermost idea conveyed. The first 
impression received is that of a huge chapel carved with the most 
exact precision. The sea dashes in with great force, and during a 
storm must be perfectly grand. This day it was comparatively quiet, 
and the waves came rolling in in a quiet, lazy sort of way, washing the 
hoary old ribs, and breaking at the head of the cave. Along the most 
accessible side I found a rope, placed so as to assist tourists in gaining 
a passage to the head. I very soon groped my way as far as this rope 
would allow. This, however, did not exactly satisfy me, and I was 
determined to reach the end of the cave, where I spied a natural seat. 
After a rather dangerous scramble I found myself, looking down upon 
the water, comparatively safe. The sea was very deep, I should im- 
agine some twenty fathoms. There I sat and gazed upon this magnifi- 
cent wonder, with feelings which entirely carried me away from my 
loneliness and isolation. 

To convey to the reader a full idea of the magnificent sight before 
me would be impossible, but it impressed me so much that for hours 
I sat totally unconscious of any thing but the solemnity and grandeur 
around me. I found that my voice produced innumerable echoes, and 
sounded so loud that at first it fairly startled me. Becomir.s accus- 
tomed to it, however, I made all kinds of cries and sounds. he en- 
trance to the cave showed in the far distance a panorama or the sea, 
and admitted sufficient light to make every object inside distinctly vis- 
ible. The rays of the setting sun now broke upon rock and crevice, 
and the roof began to glisten as if studded with innumerable diamonds, 
and I sat there perfectly rapt in wonder and admiration, forgetful 
of the closing day, my lonely situation, and really perilous condition ; 
but even admiration will come to a close, and, some time or other, must 
yield to that voracious monitor, the stomach, and I began once more 
to realize my position, and to wonder what I should do for the night, 
trusting to Providence for a rescue next day. I made up my mind to 
retrace my steps to the summit of the island, and there follow the ex- 
ample of “ Prince Charley,” and sleep among the heather. If I had 
only had cigars and a full flask, there might have been a tinge of ro- 
mance about the affair; but with merely a guide-book and a pocket- 
handkerchief, the thing was simply disgusting. I cast my eyes down- 
ward, with the view of retracing my steps, but something there fairly 
startled me, and very quietly dissipated any superfluous poetry that 
might be lingering about my constitution. During my long reverie, I 
had actually overlooked the fact that the tide was making, and it was 
with considerable horror that I discovered the stepping-stones by which 
I had reached my seat covered with water, and so slippery, that to 
trust myself thereon was certain death, at least certain submersion in 
the sea, with the chance of getting my head broken on the rocks below. 
Here was a state of affairs; and the horrible idea flashed across me, 
“Suppose the tide should rise and swallow me!” It did not seem as if 
the water-mark could be so high, but then it might. I sat and thought, 
and the desolation and silence ¢round me began to fill me with de- 
spondency. The sun had set, and night was coming on. The air 
began to feel a little chilly, and in the cold twilight I sat beneath those 
black and awful arches, and watched the night approach, and the tide 
come nearer and nearer, and now in a few seconds it would touch my 
feet. 

On, on it came, slowly but surely, and my feet were nearly covered. 
Oh, how I shivered !—escape:seemed impossible. I could not climb 
out of the way, the rocks above me being far out of my reach. I could 
not swim, and I began to look upon the cave as my living tomb. I 
thought of my home, my friends, my country, my ill-spent life, and all 
the remorse I ever felt was crowded into that moment, and I prayed. 
On came the water, and the night and now I could but dimly see the 





dark vault around me, although I could distinguish from the glittering 
waves without that the moon had risen, and the stars were brightly 
shining over my lonely prison. The water had already reached my 
knees, and, as each wave came in, it covered me with spray. I was wet 
through, and so cold that my teeth fairly chattered. It seemed to touch 
my chest, and I had made up my mind todie, The tears were stream- 
ing down my cheeks, and I bade farewell to all my friends, tried to re- 
pent of my sins, and to remember all the prayers I had ever heard. It 
touched my neck—just touched it, and now I thought that my hour 
has come, in, five minutes all will be over. Back came the waves 
again, for I could now clearly distinguish them gathering outside the 
orifice, and rolling grandly toward me, their poor, unfortunate victim. 
Could it be possible? It seemed to me the tide did not mount any 
higher. A few moments of suspense, and then I felt it had reached 
its height. Saved !—all my misery vanished at the thought. Cold and 
benumbed as I was, I felt happy, and I looked upon my relief as now 
certain. 

It was clear I must remain whére I was during the night, and I 
might as well grin and bear it as contentedly as I could. Were it not 
for the solemnity of the occasion, I should certainly have felt inclined 
to laugh at my ridiculous position, perched up there like a crow ina 
mist, or a single personage in an empty theatre. Through the long 
watches of the night I sat and shivered, trying to keep myself warm 
as well as Iwas able. The sea retired and left me in peace, and I had 
ample opportunity to witness what probably few if any travellers have 
ever had the curiosity to see, “ Fingal’s Cave” by moonlight. It would 
be difficult to convey an exact impression of the beauty of this sight— 
the moon’s reflection on the glittering waters, the weird and ghostlike 
appearance of the grotesque-looking columns. I surrendered myself 
to a dreamy haze, and seemed to people the arches around me with 
living forms. I could funcy the sound of some grand organ swelling 
through this ocean-temple. Every now and then a flock of sea-birds 
would dash into the cave, sail round, and, with a scream, perch them- 
selves upon some favorite crevice. Sometimes they would look at me 
half suspiciously, and I dare say they must have wondered considerably 
who I was, and what business I had there. When I made the slightest 
sound, they would rise in a body with cries and screams, and make a 
dash for the entrance, which would at once become dark, and I saw 
them no more. Many a turm my imagination produced that night. I 
thought of Fingal, of Oss.an, of all the Highland traditions I had ever 
read. I imagined the cave peopled with warriors and clansmen of 
every fantastic shape and form, 

And now the gray dawn of morning began to break. My 
thoughts, of course, immediately turned to make my exit as speedily 
as possible. The tide had again turned, and was slowly making its 
way toward my feet. | fe't the rock by which I had ascended—it 
was secure, and my ex‘. comparatively easy. In a few minutes I had 
hold of the rope, and found myself again beneath the morning sky. 
As soon asI gained the opening, my first thought was to make for 
the grass, and try to warm my limbs by a little exercise. After half 
an hour’s hard work my circulation began to recover its normal con- 
dition, and the glorivus sunrise soon put me into good-humor, and 
gave me new hope. I felt mighty hungry, and sat down to scan the 
horizon with the ardent hope that some boat or vessel might come in 
sight. { knew that the steamer would not return for three days; my 
only chance, therefore, was a stray boat. 

It was about eleven o’clock, as near as I could guess, for my watch 
had stopped, when I descried a small sail far away in the dim distance, 
Long and eagerly I looked upon it. Slowly it seemed to grow more 
distinct—nearer it came, and in about an hour I had the unspeakable 
happiness to find myself in the stern of a Highland skiff, manned by 
natives. They could talk but little English, which was, however, of 
no consequence to me. I was glad to find a good supply of Highland 
bannacks and Islay whiskey, and, after a substantial breakfast, I felt 
a better and a wiser man, and waved a farewell to my watery vedroom 
without the slightest malice, but rather a feeling of regret. 

It appeared that I had been missed by one of the passengers on 
the steamer, and that the captain had left orders for a boat to be sent 
after me. Owing to some trouble or other they could not get off that 
night. Perhaps they thought that as the “Sassenach” had been so 
stupid as to miss the steamboat, he would be none the worse for a 
night’s lodging upon Staffa. At all events, the natives of Iona, such 
of them as understood me, were intensely amused at my narrative, and, 
instead of pitying me, laughed heartily. After a few days spent in 
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examining the interesting relics of that sacred isle, I returned to Oban 
with my friend the captain, who apologized for leaving me behind. 
Over a bottle of champagne I forgot and forgave, and he informed me 
confidentially that the King of Saxony had left a special invitation 
for me to come and see him, which, of course, tickled my vanity; for 
although I loudly denounce royalty in public, like many other Ameri- 
cans, I am rather fond of it in private. 





A NEW WORLD. 


Vy E go to Pompeii and Herculaneum and look with marvel at 

houses and temples built before our Saviour’s time; we stand 
on the Acropolis of Athens and see before us the Olympus, on which 
the gods of the ancients dwelt at the beginning of the history of our 
race—but all this antiquity dwindles to nothing in comparison with a 
city lately discovered, which existed before Greece itself was formed! 

The scene is in the neighborliood of the island of Santorin, where 
the main-land, facing a group of small islands arranged in the form of 
a horseshoe, rises to the height of twelve hundred feet, and presents 
on its steep sides variegated layers of jet-black lava, reddish scorie, 
and vast masses of violet-colored ashes. The precipice is crowned by 
a band of snow-white pumice-stone, which sets off the darker shades 
below in striking contrast. The solid foundation crops out here and 
there; it consists of marble and schist, and on it rest the immense 
masses of volcanic matter, which prove clearly that the islands owe 
their origin exclusively to the action of fire. On the outside, however, 
where these islands face the sea, they show nothing but gentle slopes 
of tufa, covered with smiling villages embosomed in beautiful vine- 
yards. And yet the soil is nothing but a kind of friable pumice-stone, 
so light that the slightest wind raises it in clouds, and equinoctial 
storms carry it far out into the Mediterranean. This tufa, however, 
serves another purpose besides raising vines, Mixed with a certain 
proportion of lime, it forms a cement superior to all others; so hard, 
that it admits of being used for enormous arches and vaults; so dura- 
ble, that wind and weather have no effect upon it; and so well able to 
resist the action of water, that it is sought for, far and near, for moles 
and maritime constructions. 

One of the islands, Therasia, has long been the scene of vast exca- 
vations; immense open quarries, beginning at a certain height from 
the low shore, furnished the desired material, which was cut out, 
placed on cleverly-managed slides, and sent down to the hold of ves- 
sels riding at anchor in the little bay. The foot of these cliffs had 
been neglected, because here the tufa seemed to be mixed with rocky 
substances, which made it less valuable and impeded the work. These 
masses of rock were long since known to be the work of man, and not 
of Nature; in fact, nothing less than the crenellated tops of huge 
walls ; but ruins are so common in Greece that no one paid special 
attention to these long rows of massive blocks. 

Quite recently, however, a learned professor from Athens, Christo- 
manos, came on a pleasure-trip to this neighborhood, and thought at 
first he recognized in these strange masses of rocks tombs and monu- 
ments, such as abound on those coasts. He soon began to doubt the 
correctness of his supposition, caused extensive excavations to be 
made, and, behold! the buried structures proved to be the habita- 
tions of men older, in point of time, than any history of Greece has 
ever yet mentioned. It was found that they were built at a period 
when the surface of these islands was as yet on a level with the sea, 
and before mountains of volcanic nature, rising to the height of more 
than a thousand feet, had been raised upon their ruins ! 

The only house which has been fully laid open consists of six 
good-sized rooms, with a court-yard attached ; strong walls extend in 
different directions from the main building, and show that it was prob- 
ably surrounded by numerous outhouses. The material of all these 
structures is entirely different from that now in use on these islands; 
while at present nothing but puzzolana is employed. these venerable 
buildings consist of huge blocks of lava, uncut, and piled simply one 
upon the other, while all the interstices are filled with a reddish dust, 
volcanic ashes that have no cohesion, Between the blocks, long, 
knotty olive-branches lie intertwined in a state of more or less decom- 
position, so that they generally crumble into dust as soon as they are 
touched, Within, also, no attempt at whitewashing or plastering is 
geen; here and there, however, unmistakable traces prove that the 
same reddish earth has been used as a rude ornamentation. Windows 





and doors were found in all directions ; but, as arches were evidently 
unknown in those days, and the pieces of wood, which supported the 
walls above the apertures, were more or less decomposed, the blocks 
have generally fallen down and choked up thedoors. The ceilings are 
all crushed in by some gigantic power; they were supported by large 
beams, fastened in the side-walls, and supporting huge blocks of stone, 
on which a layer of voleanic earth was piled, the whole roof sloping 
slightly in one direction. The principal room, however, was dif- 
ferently built; here a cylindric block was sunk in the ground, in the 
centre of the apartment, which evidently bore a massive wooden pil- 
lar, while from its top radiated the beams that supported the roof. 
Other compartments consisted of two stories; in the neighborhood 
vast galleries were unearthed, and near them the stump of a colossal 
prismatic column, consisting of well-cut blocks of stone. 

As soon as these discoveries were made, all doubts as to the nature 
of these buildings were dispelled; but two very striking features ex- 
cited the utmost astonishment. In the first place, they rest on a foun- 
dation of lava and scoriew, far below the tufa, and hence they must 
have been built before the immense superstructure existed, which now 
forms the islands and part of the main-land. Then, the windows were 
all looking, not upon the sea, but toward the centre of the island, 
where now a huge mountain rises. The whole mass of pumice-stone, 
which overhangs and covers them now, has evidently buried them— 
and buried tkem so slowly, that the rooms to this day are filled with 
it in the shape in which it came forth from the bowels of the earth in 
angular fragments, shaped like sharp-pointed crystals. The whole 
region shows uniformly one horizontal layer upon the other, very 
slightly inclined toward the buried city, and, wherever excavations 
have been made deep enough, the same reddish earth, mixed with 
organic elements, is found underlying the mountains of tufa. In fact, 
it is established, that these buildings, discovered only after removing a 
mass of tufa, sixty feet thick, were erected on a foundation of lava, 
level with the sea, and consisted simply of lava, volcanic ashes, and 
olive-wooc. 

Numerous and varied utensils also have been discovered in these 
mysterious structures. The majority are vases, some of earthenware, 
others of lava; besides quantities of seeds, of straw, of animal 
bones ; numerous tools made of stone and of lava; and one human 
skeleton! Not a single article of bronze or of iron, not even the 
trace of an iron nail, in all these buildings. The absence of all metals 
is beyond doubt, and most characteristic. Lava, on the contrary, 
seems to have furnished a fair substitute. Not only are there vessels 
found made of lava, which are still filled with portions of their former 
contents—pulse and straw chopped small—but tools and domestic 
utensils also were made of the same material. Mills especially 
abound, consisting of two blocks of lava, between which the grain 
was ground, and the like of which are found even now in some of the 
remoter parts of the island. Other blocks have served evidently as 
weights, for their size and weight invariably rise in regular propor- 
tions. Nor are the usual arrow-heads and lance-points wanting, which 
are met with almost invariably in similar localities, but these censist 
of flint, and not of lava. 

Among the bones, those of three different kinds of ruminants-—goats 
or sheep—have been recognized, and finally in the largest room a human 
skeleton, partly crushed by the fallen roof, and partly destroyed by 
the carelessness of the first discoverers. It was found in a corner of 
the room, drawn up so that the feet were close to the head; one of 
the legs stretched out, the other crossed over it. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that the unfortunate man was overwhelmed by a 
sudden catastrophe, and the peculiar position precludes the possi- 
bility of his having been buried there as in a sepulchre. 

Similar vases, tools, and bones, hdve in like manner been discovered 
in other portions of this and the adjoining islands, where also a few 
articles of obsidian and a small number of gold rings have been 
found. No other human skeleton has, however, been brought to 
light. 

What must we conclude from this remarkable discovery ? J. seems 
to be established beyond doubt that, at the beginning of the period 
which geologists call the tertiary, Greece was still united to Africa, and 
formed part of an immense low, swampy continent, which extended 
over the regions now covered by the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
was inhabited by numbers of those gigantic mammalia whose bones 
have been found ini certain portions of Attica. At a somewhat later 
time a sudden and wide-spread depression of the soil took place, which 
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divided Europe from Africa, and gave to the Mediterranean its present 
outline. A second change, of the opposite nature, succeeded, throw- 
ing up a portion of the soil, which had thus been covered by the sea, 
ard received its deposits far below the surface. Such tremendous 
revolutions could, of course, not take place without cracking the soil 
in various places, through which, no doubt, volcanic eruptions poured 
forth torrents of lava, and thus formed part of Greece and the ad- 
joining islands. A fearful cataclysm, raising mountains in one place, 
and sinking the soil in others to a depth of several thousand feet, 
gave at the same time rise to an overwhelming avalanche of brim- 
stone, which covered the whole region in which Santorin and Therasia 
now lie. For, in spite of the constant action of wind and weather 
upon the frail, friable material, it lies even now fifty to sixty feet deep 
on the island, and covers the very summit of Mount Elias, a mountain 
of considerable elevation. 

The precise time at which this destruction of a whole little world 
must have happened can be easily ascertained. It must have been at 
least fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, for we know that 
at that time the Phoenicians invaded the islands of the archipelago. 
They have left countless monuments there ; but all these monuments 
are built on top of the tufa! But the fearful event must have 
taken place even earlier than that remote period, for between the ca- 
tastrophe and the occupation by the Pheenicians a whole age must 
have passed away, during which the islands were inhabited by a peo- 
ple of different habits and a different civilization. The Phoenicians 
knew bronze, and used it freely. These early inhabitants knew no 
metals; besides, the pottery of the two races is entirely different. 
Finally, the height of the deposit of marine shells and of shingles 
which underlies the pumice-stone and lava amounts to more than sixty 
feet, and geologists agree that the time required to make such a de- 
posit is counted by centuries. 

At all events, we see here traces, faint and uncertain as yet, of a 
new world unknown so far to all historians, and possibly belonging to 
that oldest Egyptian civilization which preceded, it is claimed, by thou- 
sands of years the great movement that made subsequently the Medi- 
terranean the moral and political centre of the world. 





SUBURBAN HOMES. 





hee mutually-reacting tendencies distinguish the migration of 
people in this country: first, that caused by the desire to own 
land, which has produced a continuous tide of emigration westward, 
and spread a thin film of population over our vast interior plain ; sec- 
ond, a tendency of the most active, excitable, and energetic portion 
of the people, and those already wealthy, to concentrate in towns and 
cities ; and third, an increasing disposition of the more cultivated por- 
tion of the second class to combine, by suburban homes, the business- 
facilities and art-luxuries of city life with the summer beauty and 
delightsomeness of rural neighborhoods. Our great metropolis, New 
York, pours out upon the country, at the close of business-hours, 
the family representatives of a hundred thousand souls, who are resi- 
dents of suburban homes. This, too, in spite of the fact that the 
avenues leading out of the city subject the citizen to serious delays, 
and to sights and sounds the most disagreeable. To know the purga- 
tory of filth that one must pass through daily, the mud, the crowds of 
market-wagons, the danger of crossings, the jostling of hucksters with 
their decaying fruits and vegetables—all combining to choke the 
streets of exit and ingress to and from the suburban cities and vil- 
lages of New Jersey—will give a realizing sense of the desires and 
necessities which induce so large and refined a portion of business 
New-Yorkers to undergo these daily discomforts, in order to have 
suburban homes near the city. 

New York is unfortunate in the lack of easy access to its environ- 
ing country; the features which make its location admirable for com- 
merce being the ones that impede the easy connection of its people 
with its rural suburbs. The Hudson River and its railroad invite the 
citizens into the beautiful valley where Yonkers, Irvington, Tarrytown, 
and a score of other stations, are developing rapidly into towns that 
are no longer rural, though their suburbs are yet inviting. But, if the 
time consumed in getting from one’s home to any of the railroad sta- 
tions above Yonkers, and by cars to Th'rtieth Street, thence by horse- 
car or omnibus to places of business .vwn town, and the time occu- 
pied in returning, be added together, it will be found that a full third 








of the business-day is spent in getting to and from business—just the 
time that should be devoted to home-making pleasures or labors. On 
the New-Haven Railroad it is just as bad. Three of the most pleasant 
hours of each day, the whole summer season, being spent in dusty 
cars or crowded stages to go and come not more than twenty miles 
from business. Business-men, who live forty miles from the city, 
spend four or five hours, instead of three, vibrating each day between 
the threshold-steps of their homes and their places of business. It 
should not be said that this is unavoidable. Trains of loaded cars 
have averaged about forty miles an hour the past year for a thousand 
miles, passing through a score of cities, between New York and Chi- 
cago. Surely, a city of nearly two millions of people (including the 
population of its suburbs) can afford one grand tunnel, the length of 
Manhattan Island, for all the railroads of New England and the North; 
and another uader the Hudson River and Weehawken Ileights, de- 
bouching in the valley of the Hackensack, for all the great railroads 
that bind the city to the West and South; and still others to accom. 
modate the throngs that surge between the metropolis and Brooklyn 
When, from open spaces in the heart of the city, trains may move 
with the same celerity through these subterranean ways that they now 
do in the open country, then the best people of the cities wili form an 
increasing tide toward the suburbs, where country and city unite to 
create that middle life which is more congenial to healthy minds than 
a mere city life, and more sociable and satisfying to our gregarious 
desires than the isolation of true country life. 

Boston is more fortunate than New York, in the fact that her rail- 
roads connect the very heart of the city with the open country on 
tracks where the cars may run at a high rate of speed. Philadelphia 
spreads so evenly on every side upon the rich environing country, 
that her suburban residents cross, at no great distance from the city, 
the circle of barbarism, which forms a zone around all great cities, 
occupied by squatters upon property which is too valuable to be sold 
in large suburban lots, and not near enough for good city improve- 
ments. 

Baltimore suffers the same inconvenience from her water surround- 
ings as New York, and her railroad facilities are not yet such as to 
enable great numbers of her best people to find convenient suburban 
homes. Cincinnati is overflowing her environing hills, and filling the 
great circle outside of them, with a widening zone of suburban villas 
within easy carriage or railway ride from the centres of business, 
Chicago, and a score of other large cities in the United States, are agi- 
tating with spirit the best modes of bringing city and rural life into 
close communion, and grafting the leaves and flowers of Nature on the 
thousand-branched business-tree of the city. In general, the Western 
cities are more fortunate than the Eastern in this, that their environs 
have rich soils and available surfaces close around them. 

But it is in the smaller cities, whether East, West, or South, that 
the pleasures of suburban homes are most easily realized. Cities of 
from five to forty thousand peop!e have nearly all the luxuries of art, 
every convenience, more comforts, and generally equally good society, 
as the city of a million; while their citizens of taste can secure pleas- 
ing homes, with ground-room, and maintain a position of eminent 
respectability, with a small part of the wealth required to satisfy the 
average pride of the same human nature in the great city. Think of 
the thousands of pleasant villages, as well as small cities, where in- 
comes of a thousand dollars a year will enable a family to live in a 
respectable cottage with a bit of grass around it, and shrubs and vines, 
within a half-hour’s walk or less from their daily labors; where in- 
comes of two thousand dollars a year will add some of the accom. 
paniments of culture in a larger house; where incomes of from three 
to five thousand dollars a year are large enough to enable people to 
live in commodious mansions, on targe lots, forming neighborhoods of 
contiguous pleasure-grounds, with all the elegant surroundings of the 
best forms of social life—and all within easy walking-distance from 
the centres of business. Such suburbs, or parts of small cities, or of 
civilized villages, realize for persons of culture, with moderate in- 
comes, a completeness of home surroundings that four or five times 
the income in the great city cannot command. One may have a fair 
lot, and build a tasteful small house in most suburban neighborhoods, 
of the character just mentioned, for from four to six thousand dollars, 
while to buy “a house that is fit to live in,” as city people say, in the 
great city, will cost from@ifteen to thirty thousand dollars, An acre 
of land, and a house suitable for a large and educated family, may be 
secured in the best suburbs of most small cities at a cost of from ten 
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to twenty thousand dollars, which, all things considered, will be a 
more elegant and desirable home for a family than most of the elabo- 
rate handiworks of architects, cabinet-makers, and upholsterers, which 
are bounded by the walls of a “ twenty-feet front ” in the great cities, 
and which cost from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars ! 

Now, what are the comparative comforts of the two classes of 
places? What advantage have these city homes over the suburban 
homes, which cost so much less ? 
any, except gas and water works, and even these are provided in the near 
suburbs of most small cities. Thousands of dollars, spent on superb 
cabinet-work throughout a house, do not add to its real comfort, but 
do add immensely to the cost of furniture, which must be in a style 
to harmonize with it. We have seen country-houses on the Hudson 
River, tasteful and mansion-like in their exterior air, with as generous 
rooms as those of the majority of hundred-thousand-dollar houses in 
the city of New York, which cost less than ten thousand dollars, and 
could be built to-day for less than fifteen thousand dollars. Of 
course, the “ finish” is very plain, but not at all rude or flimsy, and 
the comforts of the house comprise complete heating-arrangements 
and bath-room and commodes with water-works as efficient as the 
Croton can provide. In this case the gas alone is wanting. A great 
lack, truly; but how much more than counterbalanced by the pleasant 
windows on every side, the bountiful light and broad views, or even 
the near pictures of one’s own grass, trees, and flowers! But the man 
of the city, who will admit the superior charms and comforts of the 
country-place in summer, will shrug his shoulder as be pictures the 
exterior discomforts of the place during six wintry months. There is 
no question that the city home is much the most comfortable in win- 
ter. One feels, as George Eliot expresses— 

“The warmth of clustering houses in the wintry time ;” 
and the broad sidewalks, gaslit streets, nearness to business and to 
evening pleasures, are no small matters. If we compare the city 
home only with the isolated country-house, it will be found that the 
comforts and pleasures incident to city life hold preéminence fully 
one-half the year; but, if we compare it with the suburban neighbor- 
hoods, which have gas, and good walks, and near neighbors, and are 
not out of easy reach of the churches, theatres, etc., of small or large 
cities, the city home will have its superior comfort narrowed down to 
four months of the year, with a balance against it during the eight 
other months that offsets ten pleasures to one. Passing frequently 
from one to the other, the writer is always impressed with the feeling 
of being magnificently imprisoned in the deep, dark rooms of most 
city houses. Of course, those poor women who are obliged to dress 
for a living, and v-hose thoughts are bounded by visions of velvets, 
silks, and laces, cannot see it in this light; but even these unfortu- 
nates of the “Flora McFlimsey” style are often the victims of the 
gorgeous prison-style of living, and devote themselves to the splendors 
of dress, because they have no other direction for their activities— - 
nothing else outside their houses to interest them. Vor can those 
men, who have no other culture than relates to busine=< success, be 
made to feel the pleasures which space and rv~al surroun-lings afford. 
But we believe that a majority of well-educated people, if they could 
alternate a residence two years at a time, all the year round, in a com- 
fortable suburban home, tolerably convenient to business, with a well- 
appointed city home, would at last, if choice were to be made of one 
or the other, generally decide in favor of the home not bounded by 
party-walls; and, if we remember that, when the comforts are pretty 
evenly balanced, the cost of having and keeping city homes is many 
times greater, it will be seen how strong the incentives to the choice 
of a suburban home. 

One of the greatest causes of a reaction of feeling against homes 
out of the cities is the ambition to have, not merely a comfortable 
grass-and-tree environed home, but an ambitious “country-seat” 
establishment. The creation and maintenance of would-be parks, 
with palatial houses, and gardeners’ houses, and gate-lodges, and con- 
servatories, and “ a’ that and a’ that,” are simply a ruinous display of 
ignorant ambition in those who are not at least half-millionnaires ; and, 
after impoverishing the proprietors, usually result in the sale of all 
that has cost so much, a joyful release from its care, and mournful 
souvenirs of the “humbug” of a country home. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by a perusal of the 
proof-sheets of a beautiful work on “Suburan Homes,” which is now 
in press, in which the superior advantages of suburban homes over 
either city or country homes are urged with force, and which is replete 
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with practical suggestions for the guidance of those who desire to 
realize for themselves and their children the comforts and pleasures 
of rural surroundings without sacrificing business or city conve- 
niences. 

The book will fill admirably the need long felt of practical sugges- 
tions to business-men on the art of selecting homes, though devoted 
mostly to the art of making them beautiful, with the least expenditure 
that will produce the desired result. It is a work that should be in 
the hands of every citizen who is seeking a home, and of all those who 
have suburban homes to beautify. When the work appears, we shall 
notice it again. 





A. B. DURAND—OUR VETERAN LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTER. 





HERE are some men whom we approach as we do certain 
monuments. They do not represent the actual tendencies of 
art, but show the character of its ancient life. We venerate them, 
we feel a certain tenderness for them, however remote they may be 
from our owr predilections. Around such men the admiration of our 
fathers made a garland of praise; they were the young and hopeful 
workers for men whom they have survived. The venerable and hon- 
ored landscape-painter, A. B. Durand, illustrates our remark. Our 
oldest citizens have been most largely gratified with his pictures ; they 
look back over the years, so quickly flown, and, among the illumina- 
tions of their social life, the pleasures of a newly-awakened sense of 
art and of Nature, they see the pastoral landscapes of Durand, the 
purely American pictures so justly corresponding with their personal 
impressions of Nature, and which became a part of their best experi- 
ence. Durand’s “Sunday Afternoon,” his “ Interior of the Woods in 
Summer,” his “ Mountain under a Storm "—these were pictures that 
owed nothing to the glory of Italian painting, or the art of Greece— 
they were the outcome of love and study of American scenery. If 
no splendor of color or of effect was to be seen in these pictures, 
they were finely composed, and they were not exaggerated in any par- 
ticular. They were genuine, they were the result of a personal sense 
of Nature; thay exhibited, in spite of meagreness of style and absence 
of color, a sentiment at once noble and sweet, and a harmony certainly 
agreeable and sustained, though at the expense of vividness of coler. 

A. B. Durand is one the fathers of American art, and we all 
venerate and appreciate nu; += The roots of his life have always been 
fed by our home soil. A simple, modest man, a hard worker, he has 
been devoted to his art, and he has maintained himself in gravity and 
peace in our hurried, familiar, and intense American life. Durand 
seems to have lived iv a Sabbath stillness, religiously committed to 
his profession. Like Bryant, with whom he is often compared, the 
woods have been his sanctuary, and the hollows of the hills have 
served him for a temple of worship. It is pleasant to think of such 
men, commissioned as it were by the very spirit of Nature to pour 
over our secular life influences born of solitude. 

Durand has come from the woods, not like an old Gaulish warrior 
or poet from the gloom of his awful forests, with his imagination 
full of terrors and mysteries, but like an English poet of the last cen- 
tury, refreshed with a sense of the coolness and peace of a place re- 
mote from cities. A pleasant sense of Nature has determined bis 
pictorial gift. 

Durand was first distinguished as a steel-engraver. He made the 
well-known engraving after Trumbull’s “ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” and des.cned and engraved a nude figure called “ Musidora,” 
highly thought of, which gratified without shocking his contempora- 
ries. Tuckerman writes that Durand’s “object was to represent a 
nude figure, modest in feeling, and simple in design,” and that he 
selected for illustration the lines from Thomson’s “ Seasons—” 

“—-with timid eye 
Around surveying, stripped her beauteous limbs 
To taste the lucid coolness of the flood.” 

Later, Durand engraved Vanderlyn’s nude figure, entitled “ Ari- 
adne.” 

Durand was born in Springfield, New Jersey. He was one of the 
original founders of the National Academy of Design, and for many years 
its president. He has travelled in Europe, and several of his pictures 
represent European scenery. His “ Lake of Geneva” has been written 
of in terms of high appreciation. We have never had the pleasure of 
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CHANGING THE GARRISON. 


From a Painting by WEISZ. 


[Appletons’ Fournal, extra sheet to No. 58.] 
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seeing this picture, called “a mirror of reality” by Mr. Tuckerman, 
the pliant and er -husiastic lover of our old masters. What the same 
writer calls “ our glorious sylvan monarchs,” the trees of our forests, 
have been most admirably depicted by Durand’s brush. His two large 
pictures of the interior of the woods—one of which was in the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1867, at Paris, are probably his finest works ; and 
to these we must add his Mountain Storm, a noble landscape illustra- 
tive of the fine simile in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” beginning— 


“ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form,” etc. 


These three pictures take rank with the best landscapes of American 
art; they placed Durand’at the head of all our landscapists, up to the 
time when Gifford, Kensett, and Church, began to produce their tinest 
«zurks. These three pictures will always enable Durand to hold his 
place in the first rank of American painters. And his successors, not 
less than his immediate fellow-workers, are grateful for his simple, 
modest, and devoted life as a landscape-painter. 

Durand is probably the oldest of our painters—and to be an old 
painter is a delightful privilege—it is next to the happiness of being 
a young one. It has been said that “artists who have succeeded in 
their chief object live to be agreeable old men. Their minds keep 
alive to the last.” 

Durand has not only engraved figures, but he has painted them, and 
with such uncommon success that the author of “ Artist Life,” who 
has embalmed most of our old masters, writing of Durand’s Girl with 
a Parrot, remarks: “ Observe that girl with the parrot. It is perfectly 
Titian-like! What clearly-defined eyes, and yet how liquid!” 

Doubtless the modesty of Durand will disclaim such praise, but it 
is no less a tribute to the illusive power of his brush, to the potency 
of its suggestions, since it awakens in the discriminating Tuckerman 
80 flattering a comparison. For ourselves, we frankly write that we 
believe Durand’s fame rests upon his landscapes, which provoke no 
comparison with the old masters, but plainly set before us passages 
of American scenery in a style that has no suggestion of Claude or 
Salvator. They have won for his name a distinction which will out- 
live him. Durand is one of our first landscape-painters, and Ameri- 
can landscape-art is the best art that has grown from our soil. 
That best and most certain immortality, the immortality of man’s 
work, is probably secured for Durand by his life as a landscape- 
painter. He has done what he could for his time, and the best that 
he has done is undisputed in the admiration of his countrymen. 





THE OLD DOMINION. 





HE custom of distinguishing the States of the Union by peculiar 

pet names has heen popularly in vogue for a very long time. 

These appellations can be traced generally to the leading natural fea- 

tures of the scenery, or to some characteristic of the inhabitants. 

There are, for instance, the Granite State, the Green-Mountain State, 
the Buckeye State, the Palmetto State, the Hoosier State, ete. 

But why is Virginia styled the Old Dominion? There is a curious 
piece of history connected with this name which is not very familiar, 
probably, to many even of the people of that State, and we think it 
is of sufficient interest to be worthy of reproduction. We will give it 
briefly. 

After the execution of Charles I. the colonists of Virginia refused 
to recognize Cromwell and the Protectorate, and strenuously main- 
tained their allegiance to Charies II., who was then in exile on the 
Continent. They had never faltered in their loyalty during the con- 
test between the king and the Parliament, and were not disposed to 
change upon the success of the latter. Charles was at Breda, in Hol- 
land, poor in purse, and apparently poorer in prospects. In fact, he 
could barely hope for the overthrow of the Protectorate and his ele- 
vation to the throne of his fathers. Sir William Berkeley, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, did not, however, hesitate to espouse his cause ; 
and accordingly, in that dark hour of the king’s fortunes, wrote to 
him a letter, in which he assured him of the loyalty of the colonists, 
and expressed the most earnest wishes for his health, happiness, and 
restoration to his throne. Indeed, he almost invited him to emigrate 
to the New World. Had he done so, the Virginians, no doubt, would 
have received him with open arms, and urged him to set up his throne 
upon the banks of the James River. 





Great was the wrath gf Cromwell at the contumacious proceedings 
of Governor Berkeley and the colonists. Stringent laws were enacted 
immediately to correct the colony, and Sir George Ayscue was dis- 
patched without delay in command of a fleet, with instructions to 
bring the Virginians to reason, and teach proper submission to the 
mother country. Sir George sailed to Barbadoes, whence he directed 
Captain Dennis to proceed in the Guinea frigate to the Chesapeake, 
and if possible to conciliate the colonists, but, if they would not listen 
to his amicable overtures, to use force to reduce them to submission. 
Upon the arrival of Captain Dennis in Virginia, the colonists listened 
favorably to the wise and conciliatory propositions which vere pre- 
sented to their consideration, and a friendly adjustment of the exist- 
ing difficulties was soon concluded. 

“They refused,” says Bancroft, “to surrender to force, but yielded * 
by a mutual deed and voluntary compact.” 

The loyalism of the colonists was thus suppressed, and Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley retired to private life, from which he did not emerge 
until after Cromwell’s death. As soon, however, as news was re- 
ceived of that event, Berkeley was reélected governor of the colony, 
and Charles II. was proclaimed then King of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Virginie. All writs and processes were issued in his sovereign 
name, so that he was perhaps King of Virginia de facto before he had 
begun to reign at home. 

After the Restoration, and the reéstablishment of the monarchy, 
Charles remembered the loyalty of Sir William Berkeley and the colony 
of Virginia. He sent the former a new commission, and commanded 
the arms of the latter to be quartered with those of Great Britain on 
the royal escutcheon. In the Massachusetts Historical Society is a 
coin of George III. with the arms referred to blazoned on a shield, 
surmounted by a crown, and encircled with the words “ Virginia, 1773.” 

The familiar cognomen of “ The Old Dominion” unquestionably 
owes its origin to this colonial episode of the days of the Stuarts, 
And it is perhaps with some idea of recognizing and cherishing a sim 
ilar loyalty that the English Government has in our own day bestowed 
upon the provinces to the north of us the title of ‘“‘ The Dominion of 
Canada.” 





THE SHELL-BANKS OF THE GULF-COASTS. 





A the gulf-coasts of Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, and 

for some miles up, on the banks of the tributary streams, can 
be seen huge piles of shells, sometimes rising to the height of thirty or 
forty feet ; again, not near so high, but continuing far below the surface 
of the ground, as if their weight had sunk them into the alluvial forma- 
tion upon which they were deposited, and again, covering the shelving 
face of a bluff, ina manner suggestive of their having been dumped 
over from the summit. These accumulations have never been favored 
with the attention which is their due. Generally considered to be the 
effects of the tides and eddies which once swept over this region of 
pines, thought by geologists to have been so tardy in emerging from 
the waves, they have been passed by, as objects curious, but whose 
history was too we!l known to afford further speculation. 

The utilitarian tendencies of the age, however, have found use for 
them in the construction of shell-roads, covering yards, grinding them, 
with other substances, into concrete, and burning them into fertilizers ; 
and yet, strange to say, the banks that have been thus treated are not 
exhausted, and many are this day untouched. 

These heaps, so much used, and so much abused, bear evidence 
indisputable of being artificial; of being erected, in the processes 
of sustaining life, by the same people who raised the mounds in their 
ceremonies of burying their dead: in short, they are the complement 
of the archeological history of the “ mound-builders.” 

Throughout their entire extent, from top to bottom, they contain, 
in rich profusion, fragments of pottery of great variety of pattern; in 
fact, almost every turn of the spade disentombs some new and delicate 
tracery, that tells its tale of the exquisite taste of the people whose 
pitcher so long ago was broken at the fountain. And not only pot- 
tery, but pieces of copper-wire, numbers of alligators’ teeth, bits of 
red sandstone of a coarse, gravelly texture, found no nearer than the 
northern part of the State of Alabama, and sometimes carved or 
moulded figures of birds, fish, and human heads, reward the searcher. 

One of these heads lies before me as I write. It is four inches in 





height, and in magnificent proportion. The end of the nose and the 
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ears are somewhat worn by abrasion, but it is sufficiently well pre- 
served to indicate excellent workmanship in the artist, and a fine 
specimen of the man in the living model—for it is, undoubtedly, a 
portrait. Upon the head are drawn lines, corresponding to the natural 
sutures of the skull, and obliquely across the forehead is a deep gash, 
suggestive of the feud, the fight, and the tomahawk. 

Sitting beneath the spreading live-oaks, which seem to select these 
sites to grow upon, and whose branches, draped with the melancholy 
gray-beard moss, give them an aspect becoming the mourners of a de- 
parted race; with a relic like this before him, just recovered from the 
mould of centuries, who could resist the tendency to repeople, in his 
imagination, the silent shades around him, and with such vividness as 
almost to beget a feeling of intrusion ? 

But let us to the subject. There are two very plausible modes of 
accounting for the erection of these banks, one of which appears al- 
most self-evident from the nature of the deposits themselves, and the 
other suggests itself on a more critical examination. As I have said, 
it is almost self-evident that the piles of shells were accumulated by 
the process of collecting clams for food, the cooking of which easily 
accounts for the quantity of broken pottery found in them, especially 
when we remember of what brittle material their cooking-utensils 
were made, ; 

On the coasts of Norway and Sweden are somewhat similar depos- 
its of oysfer-shells, and that this is the accepted theory of their forma- 
tion, is evident from the name of “ Kitchen-scourings,” which is given 
them. 

But again: let us investigate the substance of which this pottery 
is formed, and in every instance we shall find that, though the principal 
component is clay, still there is carefully and thoroughly mixed with 
it another compound, shown by the thousands of little white specks 
appearing on close examination, which specks are nothing more nor 
less than shells, pulverized and kneaded into the clay before it is 
baked. 

Proving at least the probability of this, let me quote the words of 
the Inca Garcillasso de la Vega, who, I must predicate, was a native 
of Cuzco, and a distinguished writer of the sixteenth century. He 
published a work called a “ History of the Conquest of Florida,” com- 
piled from the journals of several of De Soto’s cavaliers, which work 
has been translated into French, but never into English. He gives in 
it many valuable hints as to the mannérs and customs of the aborigi- 
nes, and in speaking of shells he says: “They were much used by the 
ancients for some purpose, and old warriors have informed me that 
their ancestors used them to temper the clay with which they made 
their vessels.” 

Hlere at once we have a new theory, but one which I think does 
not necessarily conflict with the former one, inasmuch as it is quite 
probable that the ancients first banked up the shells in procuring the 
clams for food, and, at a comparatively later date, some enterprising, 
inventive Indian converted the shell-heaps already made to the pur- 
pose of tempering earthenware. 

But another strange circumstance remains to be mentioned. The 
pottery exhumed from the mounds of the Middle and Western States, 
is identical in form and substance with that taken from the shell-banks 
we are speaking of, and even the ornamental tracery is similar; while 
the shell-banks, with very few exceptions, contain no evidences of the 
dead having been deposited in them; and this, with other corrobora- 
tive circumstances, induces a conviction that the people by whom 
these heaps were raised did not live in their vicinity, but periodically 
made long and weary pilgrimages, bringing with them their lares and 
penates, and pitched their skin tents on the banks of the Southern 
waters, while they replenished their larder, and their stock of kitchen- 
furniture—which being done, they returned to their homes near the 
mausoleums of their departed braves. 

In these days of progress and civilization, when the greatest neces- 
sities are considered the most trifling because the easiest supplied ; 
when pots, and kettles, etc., are to be had in abundance by a mere 
process of exchange, it is difficult to bring one’s mind to conceive that 
in the aboriginal days the manufacture of pottery may have been a 
matter of national importance. The mere fact that in no two banks 
are the specimens precisely similar in pattern renders it probable that 
each tribe repaired at a certain epoch to its own peculiar spot, and, 
with their accugtomed love of ceremony, converted the occasion to a 
season of solemn rites, and perhaps of druidical sacrifices beneath the 
temple-roof of the majestic moss-clad oaks. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JAPAN, 


Osaka, January, 1870. 
FTER breakfast I accompany the doctor to the hospital, where 
many curious forms of disease, rarely met with in American 
and European practice, interest the medical inquirer. In addition to 
the skin-diseases prevalent among Western nations, a special class of 
eruptions, consisting of varieties of elephantiasis, or leprosy, afflict 
the Japanese, and often destroy in them all semblance of humanity, 
The Japanese suffer well, and there is something unusually touching 
in the expression of their sad and slow-moving almond eyes, as they 
mutely gaze on the visitor. Their antiquated notions of medicine are 
fast disappearing before the reasonableness of European practice, which 
they are not slow to appreciate. After the clinic, we stroll over the 
hills till lunch. The scenery is not very striking, but there is at times 
a tranquil haziness in the air which conduces to a dreamy mood, and 
imparts, I imagine, to the Japanese mind that speculative turn displayed 
in their philosophy. The blue outline of their hills melts into ether, 
varying in hue from a palish green to a rich purple flush, which 
makes it sometimes difficult to determine whether you are looking 
out upon sky or land. 

In these promenades I find nothing more interesting than a visit 
to a temple or a monastery. On entering a temple we are met by the 
priests in charge, who receive us politely, invite us to a cup of tea, 
and commence a brisk conversation, rather discursive in character. 
Though fend of asking questions, they usually prefer to talk them- 
selves, and, before an answer can be given them, they are off again at 
a tangent. They do not disdain a joke, and laugh immoderately at 
whatever tickles their fancy. Many of them are quite intellectual, 
and discourse profoundly on the Nirvana, or the end of man. They lead 
easy lives, for the fat of the land flows into them, and they thrive 
amazingly thereon. The monks are a degree lower in the social scale, 
and often recall to me old Chaucer’s description of the monks of his 
time, for they are fat, lazy, and débonnaire, with a pinguid look about 
them, as if they were constantly lapping choice and unctuous morsels 
under their girth. I invariably found them good-natured, quietly 
chuckling, and moderately communicative. Though fond of the 
grosser pleasures of the table, they neglect not those which mark a 
higher esthetic sense; they select the most picturesque sites for their 
monasteries, and lay out the grounds with much taste. The Buddhist 
ritual resembles the Catholic in many respects, a point which excited 
much comment and even controversy a hundred years ago, when Vol- 
taire endeavored thence to argue that the Catholic religion was but a 
degenerate form of Buddhism. Credat Judeus Apella. When a sol- 
emn service is performed, the main altar in the temple is ablaze with 
a hundred lights; the priests enter from opposite doors, and, as the 
lines meet in the centre, after making an obeisance to the altar, they 
file right and left to stalls ranged along the sides. They chant alter- 
nate verses, with an inflection and cadence very like the Gregorian 
Chant. The number of priests engaged at once varies from a hundred 
to a thousand, according to the solemnity of the festival. I had the 
good fortune to be present during a very solemn celebration, and I ex- 
perienced that increase of the sentiment of reverence which takes place 
whenever we witness the details of a gorgeous ritual carried out with 
gravity and decorum. At the most solemn moment of the ceremonial 
a gong sends its echoes ringing through the vast enclosure, white 
clouds of fragrant incense roll to the nave, and countless lights flash 
like a blaze of meteors in the hands of youthful attendants. The 
choristers are not well trained; discords are frequent among them, 
nor do I think the soft, mellow notes of the Italian Opera will ever 
take root in Japanese soil—if you can conceive of such an agricultur- 
al process taking place under any circumstances. In our rambles 
we occasionally met a funeral, which we followed to the grave. The 
procession was headed by a troop of boys bearing gift-offerings to 
the gods ; then the bier, on which was placed the corpse, doubled up in 
a sort of tub; the mourners followed, arrayed in white, and the priests 
closed the motley line. Arrived at the cemetery, the body was placed 
on an altar of stone, the priests sitting down at some distance in front. 
The mourners then passed, one at a time, before the altar, stopping to 
burn incense in front of the body. This done, and prayers chanted, 
the body was taken from the tub and placed in a stone trough, in 
which wood had been previously piled. A fire was then kindled, and 
soon nothing is left of Japanese mortality but a few charred bones. 
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The skull and some other large bones are deposited in an urn, 
the urn is then buried, and the ashes scattered to the winds. The 
Japanese take good care of their cemeteries. Go to one at any time, 
and you find a bunch of fresh flowers on every grave. 


Hiogo, January, 1870. 

The only feature of interest in this place is the castle, or rather 
the ruins of it, for it was destroyed last winter, when the Tycoon was 
driven out. The wall of the inner moat is built of huge stones, some 
of them forty by thirty feet on the surface, and six feet in thickness. 
When the castle was building, the daimios were called upon to furnish 
the largest stones in their respective provinces, but how they man- 
aged to transport them is a mystery tome. The same unwieldy char- 
acter of the work impresses you as when you gaze on the huge masses 
of the Pyramids. A river runs through the city, sending branches 
in every direction, so that travel and traffic are carried on chiefly in 
boats. Eight hundred bridges span these tortuous canals, rendering 
easy of access points which could not otherwise be reached except by 
the most devious windings. A bar at the mouth of the river makes 
navigation very dangerous, especially after a storm, when a heavy 
swell sets in from the ocean. It was here that Admiral Bell and 
eleven seamen lost their lives the winter before last. I forgot to 
mention that during my stay in Osaka a fire destroyed over eighty 
houses. Large fires, however, are of such frequent occurrence in 
Japan that I was surprised neither at the immense destruction of 
property occasioned by this particular fire, nor at the rapid progress 
of the flames among the sun-dried wooden structures; but what did 
astonish me profoundly is the novel way the Japanese firemen have 
of subduing a conflagration. One of them takes a fire-god, which is 
nothing but a ‘long pole with a bulbous expansion near the end, from 
which numerous streamers dangle, and with this he makes his way as 
near as possible to the burning mass, so near that he is sometimes 
scorched and half-suffocated. The other firemen at a safe distance 
play on him with their pop-gun hose, and a few fan him with long- 
handled fans, while the god puts out the fire. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the fiery element is the most dreaded 
of Japanese foes, nor that whole cities are often laid in ruins. The 
practice, however, speaks well for the abiding faith of the Japanese 
in their idols, for surely it requires a vivid belief to hope still for the 
accomplishment of an object where naught but dire failure for centu- 
ries upon centuries has rewarded the most anxious hopes and prayers. 





A LADY CELEBRATES HER ONE-HUN- 
DREDTH BIRTHDAY. 


N the 24th of January last, Mrs. Finlay, residing in Newark, New 
Jersey, gave a reception to her friends, for the purpose of cele- 
brating her hundredth birthday. The event very naturally called 
forth editorial notices from the local press, and comments from every 
part of the Union. Shortly afterward we made this remarkable lady a 
visit, accompanied by a gentleman who was, more than fifty years previ- 
ously, a pupil of her husband, Dr. Finlay, at his academy in Manhattan- 
ville. It was in the character of a juvenile and rather mischievous 
schoolboy that our friend first made the acquaintance of Mrs. Finlay, 
whom he describes as being, at the time, a woman just in the perfection 
of the prime of life; of medium height, graceful figure, clear brunette 
complexion, red cheeks, and remarkably bright dark eyes. He in- 
formed me that Dr. Finlay was one of the oid-fashioned instructors, 
who had no mercy on himself so far as hard work was concerned, 
and very little in the same direction where his pupils were interested, 
but that he, and his fellow-schoolmates, were constantly indebted to 
the kind offices of Mrs. Finlay, who found apologies for their indiscre- 
tions, and by her constantly-expressed cheerful and hearty sympathy 
made them comfortable and happy. 

A delicate signal at the door of the hospitable mansion of Mrs. 
A. Pierson, brought a grand-niece of Mrs. Finlay to answer the sum- 
mons; the object of our visit appeared to have been anticipated, for 
we were promptly, and without being allowed to make any elaborate 
explanation, invited into the parlor, with the remark that— 

“ Aunt would be down in a moment.” 

“This being down in a moment” it occurred to us was a very equiv- 
ocal phrase. A good half-hour is a moment, ordinarily, with any 
married lady, arraying herself for an “impromptu call.” An hour is 
only a moment with a first-class belle cf the period, to adjust all the 





charms of modern dress, including the back hair and pannier. How 
long, we speculated, is a moment with a lady, a widow, and a hundred 
years old? A hundred years old, forsooth; a human being, a woman, 
six years older than the United States of America, was about present- 
ing herself—a woman who was a married lady with children when 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and who had lived on and 
enjoyed life through all the mutations of our country’s eventful his- 
tory. Verily, we were a very young nation, to be spanned within the 
limit of a delicate woman’s life. 

The ravages of time would of course be perfectly apparent—the 
trembling step, the feeble, piping voice—the dimmed eye—the de- 
stroyed mind—we were prepared for all this—then judge of our sur- 
prise, when the centenarian entered the room, leaning delicately upon 
the arm of her grand-niece, her step light and firm, her figure quite © 
erect and well-preserved, her face agreeable in expression, and freer 
from wrinkles than is common with her sex in the fourth decade of life. 

Mrs. Finlay received us with the greatest cordiality. Only within 
the year her eyes have partially failed her; but for this her senses 
seemed quite perfect. Seating herself with the air of one accustomed 
to receive attention, she inquired who were her guests. Of myself she 
knew nothing, except that J had paid her the compliment of a visit, 
and she expressed her gratification with lady-like enthusiasm. Turning 
to our companion she inquired, “ Who is this ? ” 

“Tt is John ,” said the grand-niece, “one of your pupils at 
Manhattanville.” As we have already stated, more than a half-century 
had passed since these two persons met. When that was the case, 
Mrs. Finlay was forty-five years old; her visitor was a lad not yet out 
of his teens. Yet, Mrs. Finlay, the instant she heard her guest’s 
name, comprehended who he was, spoke of his brother, his class- 
mates, and instantly entered upon the details of anecdotes and inci- 
dents connected with their school-day history—and, when something 
humorous flashed across her memory, she would laugh with all the 
heartiness of a merry girl. Our friend asked Mrs. Finlay for her pho- 
tograph. Her niece thought there were none in the house, but Mrs. 
Finlay remembered one taken when she was ninety-eight, which was 
sent for, and duly presented as desired, the old lady remarking that 
she thought there was very little value in the trifle. This picture 
would never be supposed by any one unacquainted with its history 
to represent a person over sixty years of age. 

Such remarkable health and preservation of the mental facul- 
ties for a century, must depend upon circumstances which, if they 
could be understood, would be highly instructive and useful. Mrs. 
Finlay was born in the City of Elizabeth, New Jersey, on the 
24th day of January, 1770. Within a week after her fifteenth birth- 
day, she married and moved to Newark, Ohio. At the age of twenty-four, 
she was the mother of six children, and never had any more by her first 
or second marriage, which last-named event took place in the year 
1806, when she became Mrs. Finlay. Having previously removed 
from Ohio, she now settled at Manhattanville, where her husband 
established his academy ; in the neighborhood, at this time, lived Mr. 
Bulkley, the president of the Bank of America, Lord Courtenay, a 
very polite and hospitable English nobleman, Mons. Jumel, a French 
merchant, subsequently made famous by his erratic wife, and Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, then a widow, whose children were among the 
pupils of Mr. Finlay’s school. Mrs. Finlay lived in this suburb of New 
York City, and occupied the same rooms fifty-two years, when, in 1863, 
she removed to Newark, to reside with her niece, Mrs. Pierson, at 
whose house, on the 24th day of January last, she celebrated her cen- 
tennial birthday. 

Without any special or intentional study of the laws of health, 
Mrs. Finlay has evidently cultivated the very best habits favora- 
ble to longevity, and her pecuniary circumstances always enabled 
her to command the most desirable surroundings, for from her youth 
to the present time she has been in independent circumstances. 
Throughout her whole life she has been distinguished for her good- 
nature and hopeful spirit. Her invariable custom through life has 
been to retire early and rise late. At her three meals each day she 
has always encouraged conversation, and indulged in hearty laughter. 
She would never allow herself to be hurried while partaking of her 
food, and this peculiarity has been habitual in all her movements, for 
she would never run up-stairs, or move with unusual haste when in 
the street. She has always been fond of reading, and kept herself 
perfectly posted in the current events of the day. She took the most 
intense interest in every matter pertaining to the rebellion. Her pa- 
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triotism is of the purest and most earnest kind. Within the past 
year, since her eyes have failed her, she insists upon having the daily 
news read to her, and, at proper times, some useful and entertaining 
book. At present, her greatest enjoyment is to be surrounded with 
young people, and she is apparently one of the gayest of the throng, her 
laugh sounding as clear and hearty as that of any of her companions. 

Ske remembers very distinctly incidents connected with the Revo- 
lutionary War, living as she did in the very centre of the classic fields 
of New Jersey. Her description of Washington’s tall and command- 
ing person, his blue coat with its yellow facing, and cocked hat, is a 
real picture of what art and history have preserved of the physical ap- 
pearance of the “Father of his Country.” Mrs. Finlay was thirteen 
years old at the close of the Revolutionary War. 

Educated in the best schools of her day, and always associating 
with cultivated people, her language is pure, and her words are care- 
fully selected to express her meaning; to what might justly be 
termed most agreeable conversational powers is added great vivacity 
of manner—in truth presenting a wonderful example of a ripe age, 
charming to old and young alike. In early life Mrs. Finlay attended 
the Presbyterian Church, but, upon her marriage with Mr. Finlay, she 
connected herself with the Episcopal, and has been for more than 
sixty years a communicant and exemplary member. Her appearance 
at the sacrament at Trinity, Newark, is always a source of interest to 
the congregation. 

Her hundredth birthday, the 24th of January last, she celebrated 
by a reception, which was attended, not only by her numerous rela- 
tives, but a large number of persons residing in Newark, its vicinity, 
and from the surrounding country. On this occasion, Mrs. Finlay, ac- 
cording to her custom, performed her toilet with very little assistance, 
and took as much interest in the occasion as if she were still in the 
prime of life. At three o’clock she descended to the parlor, tastefully 
dressed in a russet silk, bearing in her hand a splendid bouquet. 
From this early hour in the afternoon until eleven o’clock Pp. m.—seven 
hours—Mrs. Finlay received her visitors with ease, receiving con- 
gratulations, and returning complimentary remarks, and this without 
showing the least bodily or mental! fatigue. At eleven o’clock, leaning 
upon the arm of an esteemed clergyman and personal friend, she 
walked to the supper-table, and, after indulging in the hospitalities of 
the hour, bade her guests good-night, and retired. 














THE PROPOSED ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 





T no time, since Magellan circumnavigated the globe around the 
. coasts of Patagonia, has the project slumbered of finding a 
“ Northwest passage” around the northern coasts of America. Within 
the last three centuries not less than one hundred and thirteen voyages 
have been made in search of this “ passage.”’ At the present moment 
several of the maritime nations of Europe (Sweden, Germany, Norway, 
and France) have expeditions on foot in quest of the same route which 
baffled the skill and endurance of Sir John Franklin and all his prede- 
cessors. Disappointed for centuries in this undertaking the cosmog- 
rapher of the present day has almost lost heart in further Arctic re- 
searches. Even the Grinnell expeditions only demonstrated, in suc- 
cessive failures, the hopelessness of every effort to reach the Polar 
Basin in a northwest direction; for Dr. Kane and those who fol- 
lowed where he had led, through Smith’s Sound, saw the open Polar 
Sea only after leaving their boats, and travelling several hundred miles 
to the north over the ice. 

Since the demonstrated impossibility of a passage through Smith’s 
Sound, and, indeed, of any northwest passage, a new theory has been 
advanced for finding a passage directly across the Pole, by pursuing 
the hot current of the Gulf Stream midway between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, This suggestion originated with the distinguished flag- 
officer and hydrographer of the Japan Expedition, Captain Silas Bent. 
This experienced seaman mentioned his views to Dr. Kane, while the 
great explorer was composing the narrative of his last expedition, 
and Dr. Kane declared himself, both to Captain Bent and to the world 
in the pages of his narrative, deeply impressed with their force. The 
diffidence or modesty of the author in advancing his hypothesis has, 
until lately, deprived the public of the reasoning and facts upon which 
it rests. A few friends of cosmographical science in this country 


have, however, sifted and examined the new theory, and it is said to 
be the first sustained suggestion for reaching the Pole ever offered on 
a scientific basis. 











The author proposes to navigate the Gulf-Stream current by the 
water-thermometer, following its indication, both surface and subma- 
rine. 

Captain C. F. Hall has expressed himself anxious to see Captain 
Bent’s hypothesis tested, and, should he receive the appropriation 
asked for in Congress, there are numbers of scientific men who will 
look with most sanguine expectations to the movements of this hardy 
voyager along the “ Thermometric Gateways to the Pole.” 

In such an attempt, Captain Hall would be the first to attempt a 
northeast passage through the Polar Basin, by following the Gulf 
Stream, which, according to Major Rennel, is a “sea in motion.” It 
has been shown that not a single effort, in the whole history of Are. 
tic research, has ever been made in this direction with the water. 
thermometer. And it is only with this instrument that the presence 
of the warm current can be detected, since it is evident the surface of 
the Stream may be, at any point, driven to-and-fro by variable winds, 
while the tropizal flood rolls on toward the Pole in unseen yet scarcely- 
diminished volume. Had the magnitude and climatic power of the 
Gulf Stream been known to Willoughby, in the sixteenth century, or 
to Barentz and Hendrik Hudson, those skilful searchers for the 
Northwest passage would doubtless have caught at the thermometric 
theory. These officers, however, not knowing of the Gulf Stream, 
turned aside to the shores of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, and 
became entangled in the “shore ice.” It is very curious, however, that 
among the famous entries of the trustworthy Hudson, in his Arctic 
journal, is the following of June 28, 1607. 

“ Calme weather, and in this calme we were drawn back to the 
northward, as far as we were the last evening at four o’clock, bya 
Streame or tide. . 

He several times speaks of “‘ a swelling sea,” “a black, blue sea,” 
setting to the northeast, but the entry of June 28th is rendered con- 
spicuous by the great importance attached to it by the publications of 
the Hakluyt Society of England, showing the movement of the Gulf 
Stream in Polar waters. 


” 





TABLE-TALK. 





WRITER in the last number of Cornhill celebrates the utility of 
focls. But he starts out with a singular calculation, suggested 

by Mr. Galton’s estimate in his “ Hereditary Genius,” that, as there 
is only one man of genius in a population of a million, the number of 
fools to the wise men bear this proportion. There is scarcely so 
many as one man of absolute genius toa million of people, for this 
proportion would require America to produce at the present momeit 
thirty-five to forty men of conspicuous attainments, It would be dif- 
ficult to count up half this number. We may reckon two or three poets, 
perhaps twice as many prose writers, possibly three generals, about as 
many orators, and half a dozen politicians and lawyers, all told. Of 
course we are referring to men of widely-known and acknowledged 
genius. There is a host of men of talent—more than can easily be 
ascertained —inasmuch as in this country business pursuits, with 
their splendid rewards, absorb the greater share of talent, and in this 
direction genius does not become so shining a mark as in literature or 
in politics. But the assumption made by the Cornhill writer that all 
men are fools who are not of conspicuous gerius may, of course, be 
challenged in toto. The history of genius, in fact, is almost the history 
of folly ; the calm, wise judgment of the average mind having been the 
power that has carried the world forward to its present standard of 
civilization. Enterprise has conquered, science has discovered, art 
has perfected ; in all these things, it is true, there has been: inspira- 
tion and genius; but the genius has only occasionally been of that 
conspicuous character which Mr. Galton selects, the greater part of 
the task having been performed by obscure but earnest laborers in 
the great work of the world. Mr. Lecky tells us that, in one age, the 
belief in witchcraft was universal; statesmen, rulers, divines, phi- 
losophers, poets, all accepted it, and bore testimony in its favor; and 
yet by another generation the belief disappeared, simply by the 
gradual awaking of the average public intelligence to its intrinsic im- 
probability. Genius and folly are assuredly by no means a natural 
antithesis. Foolishness belongs to all ages and to all degrees of men ; 
there are none so great as altogether in all things to escape it; but 
fools, let us hope, are very far from swarming around us “thick as 
those countless germs which, according to Professor Tyndall's pleass- 
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ant discovery, are entering our nostrils at every breath we draw.” 
Nor is there any such tremendous difference between men as that in- 
dicated by the Cornhill writer when he tells us that, “if we translate 
intellectual into physical force, the man of genius would resemble Gul- 
liver in Lilliput—able to take our fleet in tow, iron-clads and all, while 
the poor crawling mortal of ordinary dimensions would be scarcely 
able to move one of its cockboats ;” or, as he illustrates by another 
comparison, “ if the mental corresponded to the physical stature, Lon- 
don would be inhabited by millions of pigmies—little creatures able 
to slink through key-holes and creep underneath doors—while there 
would be three towering monsters about the height and bulk of Vic- 
toria Tower.” There is probably no greater popular error than that 
which ascribes great results to individual talents, or which gives all 
the credit of success on the battle-field to the general, in popular re- 
form to the leader, and in public affairs to the statesman. No man 
can be understood if much in advance of his time; hence the very ex- 
istence of his greatness can only be known when there is a popular 
ability to measure him. Individuals in the great economy of life are 
at best but little; they never create, but sometimes concentrate and 
express the great forces that lie and stir beneath them. The world at 
this moment would be essentially the same if Cesar, or Newton, or 
Napoleon, or Washington, had never lived. 


—— But, as regards the utility of fools, the Cornhill writer gives 
us a suggestion or two worth noting. Society, he tells us, without 
fools, would be like a plum-pudding without flour—something too 
strong for human digestion. Whenever, for instance, anybody laid 
down a new doctrine, we should be able, if we were all reasoning and 
capable beings, to trace out its logical consequences, and see distinctly 
whither it was tending. The sensitiveness men of science often ex- 
hibit at some apparently unimportant attack upon one of their minor 
conclusions, arises from the fact that they are accustomed to logical 
methods, and “ you cannot touch any remote outwork of their doc- 
trines without sending a shock to the very centre of their systems. 
Be heretical in the most trifling inferences from mathematical investi- 
gations, and it is at once evident that you must come into conflict 
with the fundamental axioms on which the whole science reposes. We 
are tolerant only because we are stupid. We allow the enemy to open 
some remote back door, because it is so very small, and we do not see 
that we have admitted him as effectually as though we had flung the 
main gates wide open. . . . If we had only known in time how much 
trouble early physical inquirers were bringing into the world, how 
many controversies they were introducing, what a biting acid they 
were pouring upon the consolidated doctrines of’ages, we should have 
sprung upon them and strangled them at their birth, We are amazed 
that Galileo should have been persecuted for asserting the motion of 
the earth; but, if his judges had caught some dim glimpse of the har- 
vest that was to spring from that little seed of heresy, of the tremen- 
dous explosion that would follow when the spark had fairly set fire to 
the train, they would have trampled it out more carefully than we 
should try to check the speed of the most deadly contagion.” The 
inference of our writer is that, if we were not utterly stupid, we should 
now in all probability be burning everybody who disagreed with us— 
an argument, if true, that ought to make us give stupidity at once a 
place among the cardinal virtues. Fools, wé also learn from this 
writer, make the best reformers. Provided with natural blinkers 
which compel them to see only that which is straight before them, 
they take the narrowest views of their tasks. Such a reformer, hav- 
ing got hold of an idea, becomes profoundly convinced that its adop- 
tion by mankind is the one thing necessary to bring about the mil- 
lennium. He may, for instance, regard every conceivable topic simply 
in its bearings upon sewerage; he may be content to lead a life like 
that of a miner, always working at one narrow subterranean gallery; 
but he usually in the end, by mere persistence, accomplishes his pur- 
pose, and the world is benefited thereby Another advantage of the stu- 
pidity of people is their contentedness under the accumulation of evils 
around them. Discontent, of course, is a highly desirable thing, be- 
cause without discontent we should have no improvement in things; 
but discontent beyond a certain pitch means a revolt against all estab- 
lished order. If people saw clearly into the: conditions of things, it 
would be ill for those of us who are comfortable, or who rely for our 
prosperity upon the stability of society. And then, again, fools ren- 
der society endurable; for, if all men were brilliant, ‘our intercourse 
with our fellow-beings would be one of the most wearisome of things. 
The value ef social meetings depends almost solely upon perfect re- 


laxation of mind, and the absence of any effort to sparkle and aston- 
ish. Good, stupid, homely talk is often more agreeable than the most 
brilliant flashes of a Johnson or a Burke; one would ragher converse 
with the most ordinary of mortals than listen often to the monologues 
of a Coleridge. Some of these brilliant conversationalists are like men 
who, then asked to take a walk, insist upon turning it into a race; 
and these are far from being the pleasantest of companions. So fools 
have their uses; they keep society contented; they have no percep- 
tion of those alarming discoveries in science which are destined to 
revolutionize the world; and often, by their persistent but stupidly 
narrow ideas, accomplish signal reforms in society. To enlarge one 
of the writer’s similes, our mental life needs alloy as well as our stom- 
ach does. Starch and sugar and gluten are the elements which the 
stomach extracts from our food, and yet analysis shows that these con- 
stituents bear but a small proportion to the bulk of what we consume, 
The deposits of the barn-yard must be tempered with clay before ve- 
getation can absorb their rich juices. ANoy is a necessary in all 
things—in the laboratory of the stomach, in the operations of the 
mind, in the fecundity of Nature, and in the constitution of society, 


—— A correspondent of the Journat, who, like many other 
thoughtful and cautious citizens, regards with apprehension the in- 
discriminate enlargement of the right of suffrage, and who appears to 
hold in especial dread its extension to the female sex, writes to pro- 
pose as a compromise a limitation which would operate equally on 
both sexes and all races. He says: “There is something noble in the 
equality of suffrage; but there is only confusion and disorder in uni- 
versality of suffrage. It may be futile to advance a scheme which is 
likely to be considered essentially impracticable, and which probably 
by no chance could ever be adopted; and yet the idea may have in it 
some seeds that will bear fruit. I believe that a franchise extended 
only to the heads of families, making no distinction of sex, would 
prove a remedy for many of our political evils, and exclude from the 
suffrage at one ‘ fell swoop’ a vast element now so dangerous to our 
institutions. And the state, in thus recognizing the family as the unit 
of the community, would restore to the household its ancient dignity 
—would give it new sanctity, breadth, and significance. No man 
could justly complain of exclusion from citizenship under this dis- 
crimination, because all men would have it in their power to enter the 
privileged circle. Marriage would be encouraged ; celibacy would be 
stamped the lame and imperfect thing it is; and public virtue would 
find by the natural operation of a simple law the best stimulant it had 
ever experienced. Difficulties may be imagined in accurately defining 
who should be entitled to be considered as the head of a family; but, 
if the law specified every married man, every widow with children, 
every bachelor, spinster, or widow, maintaining a household, I think 
it would reach every case to which it would be designed to apply. No 
doubt, a hundred practical difficulties to such a plan will be imagined 
by its enemies; but I conceive of but one serious one—that of per- 
suading the large class who by its operation would be deprived of their 
franchise to consent to it. These brief hints on a large subject are 
simply thrown out for the speculation of your readers ; the scope, the 
advantages, the reach of such a project, cannot be discussed in one 
short letter.” 


A wise German author said that simple manual ocoupations 
afforded him more pleasure than the most ambitious of his pursuits, 
This sentiment seems to us very nearly true; for, while there are mo- 
ments of keen intellectual delight, of spiritual rapture, so to say, 
which every person of sensibility at times must feel, the peace that 
creeps into the soul when we are engaged in a quiet and serene physi- 
cal labor, affords some of the sweetest hours we can know. Intellectual 
ecstasy, moreover, must necessarily be rare, while the calm of manual 
preoccupation is always attainable. And at this season of the year 
we may find in our gardens the most felicitous opportunities for labor. 
There is a severity, let us acknowledge, in a prolonged attention to 
the spade or the hoe, but an hour or two every day amid the first fair 
blossoms of the year, under the young tender buds and leaves of 
spring, excites all the better activities of our nature, fills us with a 
pure sympathy for some of the most charming aspects of Nature, and 
rewards us with the glow of health. We shall enjoy the fragrance of 
our roses, the flavor of our strawberries, and all the fine qualities of 
our lettuce and cucumbers, all the more if we transfer to their youth- 
ful culture a little of that solicitude now given too exclusively to 
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—— The two illustrations printed in the extra sheet of this num- 
ber of the Journat, are good specimens of the artists from which they 
are copied., In each instance the engraving tells its story with 
sufficient clearness. One may fill out quite a little romance connected 
with the “ Change of the Garrison ;” for these young women in the 
balcony, watching the departing troops, give undoubted evidence of 
hearts won and abandoned by the gay heroes below, who are march- 
ing so lightly away, with drums and banners, to new conquests. One 
may sympathize with the young women, but there can be little doubt 
the new garrison, as it marches in, will bring solace to their wounded 
hearts. “ The Declaration,” by Willems, is an excellent specimen of 
one of the best of contemporary genre painters. Willems is distin- 
guished for the accuracy and finish of the details of his pictures. The 
persone of his little dramas have always the calm, well-bred air of 
people with whom passion or earnestness would be entirely de ¢rop, 
and he is better known for his success in painting the satin gowns of 
his heroines than for almost any other quality. Weisz, painter of the 
“ Change of the Garrison,” is a new artist, and is little known with us. 
Willems has foremost rank in his school ; he is resident in Paris, was 
born at Lidge, Belgium, and has received the highest honors of the 
French Academy. 





art, Hlusic, wand the Drama. 


HE fourth of Mr. Ruskin’s lectures at Oxford was on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Art to Use.” There are, he said, two modes in which fine art 
influences use: 1. It gives form to knowledge. 2. It gives grace to 
utility. As regards the first of these, the function of art in giving pre- 
cision and charm to visible truth is a very important one. Art must be 
full of truth or full of use; else it is sure to be inferior, however good 
in itself. It must either be a means of knowledge or a grace of agency 
for life. This involves three requisites: 1. That it should be ashowing 
forth of human skill. 2. That it should form beautiful objects by this 
skill. 3. That it should contribute to truth and use. These three 
things—skill, beauty, and use—are necessary to all art. All possible 
modes of error arise from neglecting one or other of these. One of our 
worst mistakes in the present day is, that we substitute photograph for 
picture, cast-iron work for sculpture. We think that we can do every 
thing by grinding; but from mere grinding nothing but dust proceeds. 
And so we have lost, and are losing more and more, the love of skill. 
Truth and use are, again, a vital element in art. These are always 
found in all great artists. Whatever other defects they may have, they 
are never useless or unveracious. . . . Art cannot do more than repre- 
sent a noble human being. You may have more beautiful figures in 
imaginative pictures; but these are mere child’s play to great painters 
as compared with portraiture. Real strength is tried most of all in 
painting one man or woman, and the soul that is inhimorher. The 
mind of man never invented any thing greater than the form of man 
animated by faithful love. 

. . « The main business of art is in the service of the actual use of 
daily life—in giving hea‘th to reality even more than in giving bright- 
ness to picture. The beginning of art consists in getting our country 
clean and our people beautiful. There has been art where all men were 
not lovely, but never where they were pale with daily toil and pinched 
with famine. All arts are founded on agriculture by the hand, and on 
the feeding, dressing, and lodging of the people. Christian art was 
only possible where kings and knights were compelled to care for their 
people, and it disappeared when kings became tyrants, devourers of the 
people. The health of art depends on its reference to industrial use. 
It is from this use that it first arises. In order to eat and drink, we 
must have the cup and platter, and especially the cup. In order that 
we may use this cup conveniently, it must have a handle. To fill the 
cup, we must have a pitcher of some sort; this pitcher, if it is to be 
carried safely, must have two handles. Now, in these simple articles 
of use have been developed the most beautiful lines and types of severe 
composition that have ever been attained to in art. 

If the arts are to flourish among us, we must recover for the mass of 
the nation three requisites which they at present want: 1. Wholesome- 
ness of food. We must no longer allow them to eat and drink poison 
instead of food; every thing provided for their daily sustenance must 
be good and pure as well as plentiful. 2. Wholesomeness and degency 
of dress. It must be such as becomes their rank—serviceable and good, 
and, at the same time, becoming and in good taste. 3. We must im- 
prove their lodgings. All ecclesiastical architecture is developed from 
civil and domestic building, and its highest achievement may be said to 
be a “ glorified roof.” Now in this ovr modern architects are strangely 


at fault; they seem hardly to know what to do with a roof. Roofs 
ought never to be built of iron, but always of wood or stone. 


And we 








must remember that the little roofs must be built before the large ones, 
We must see that the poor have houses suited to them, built as strongly 
as possible, and daintily decorated. 


There is a dramatic poem, by Alfred de Musset, little known in Eng- 
land or America, called ‘* La Nuit d’Octobre.” It is not a play; it isa 
dialogue which takes place between the poet and his muse. The poet— 
who is the victim of a fatal passion, whose soul is stained, whose life ig 
corrupted by the poison of a misplaced love—is sitting by his deserted 
hearth, in gloomy meditation, when his muse addresses him with tender 
reproach. Why has he neglected her? why has he abandoned the 
dominion of beauty and truth which she had opened to him? In reply, 
he tells the history of his betrayal and his great despair ; she answers with 
compassion and with an exhortation to return to her, and in her pure 
embrace to soothe his bruised heart, to accept the bitter past as a whole- 
some medicine, to slake his burning thirst at the sweet waters ef the 
stream of Helicon, to take her hand again and suffer her to lead him to 
the region of eternal glory. The poet listens, throws off his consuming 
lethargy, worships, and is reconciled; and so the piece concludes—a 
piece depending for its interest exclusively upon the poetry of its pas- 
sion and upon the truth with which this poetry is rendered in recitation. 
The dialogue is confined to two persons, one of whom is a visionary 
being behind a veil, and there is no movement but that of inward pas- 
sion. No stir from without, no interruption even for a single instant to 
the seclusion of the poet’s study, no scenic effect, no action beyond the 
gestures of one unhappy man. There is probably no stage in the uni- 
verse but that of the Francais where such a representation could attract 
and satisfy an audience; there it does both satisfy and attract, and, 
when Mdlle. Favart and M. Delaunay are playing in it, the pit is incon- 
veniently crowded, and yet the silence of the throng is like that of a 
single rapt listener. 


Mr. Bellew, whose novel reading of “‘ Hamlet” at St. George’s Hall, 
London, we described a few weeks since, bas announced a series of 
readings of ‘“* Macbeth”’ at the same place, but with a few changes in 
his method. ‘‘ Though,’ says the Pull Mall Gazette, “‘ he has dispensed 
with the mute performers who illustrated his ‘ Hamlet,’ and abstains from 
stage-appliances other than occasional thunder in the wings, and the ex- 
hibition of Macbeth’s goblet in the banquet-scene and Lady Macbeth’s 
lamp in her sleep-walking scene, he has thought it well to surround him- 
self with a chorus, and to present in full the old-established ‘ Macbeth’ 
music. This is decently executed, and, if it is merely introduced as 
means of affording rest to the reader engaged in a very arduous and 
fatiguing task, there is, of course, nothing to be said against it. Other- 
wise it certainly hinders rather than benefits the reading. The music, 
it is to be observed, loses much more than does the play by removal 
from the stage. The choruses, left to themselves, and unsustained by 
the picturesque grouping, movement, and lighting: of the theatre, are 
not found very effective. That the merits of ‘Macbeth’ are apparent 
without help from the stage need not be said. The distinguishing 
merit of Mr. Bellew’s reading is in its unflagging animation and vigor. 
His elocution is skilful, and his voice sustains, without loss of volume 
or music, the severest demands upon it. He is most successful in the 
declamatory passages of the play, and here sueceeded in rousing his au- 
dience to much enthusiasm.” 


That original and genial artist, Maurice von Schwind, of Munich, 
has just exhibited his last completed work—the story of the water- 
nymph Melusina. Like his “‘ Cinderella” and ‘“* The Seven Ravens,” 
known to English readers by the fairy-tale of Andersen, the drawing is 
in water-color, about two feet high, and divided into a series of com- 
partments, six oreight or more feet long. Schwind’s particular taste has 
always led him to choose old German tales of faéry, or of folk-lore, for 
the subjects of his pictures ; and, so completely does he identify himself 
with the story, that all these representations of his are surrounded by 
an atmosphere wholly their own. One of the most beautiful parts of 
the work is that representing Melusina returning to visit her sisters, the 
water-nymphs. A young prince, who chanced upon her while hunting, 
charmed by her beauty, took her home and married her; she consented 
under condition that, at stated intervals, she should be allowed to ab- 
sent herself from the palace, and that no one should know whither she 
went. It was at such times she visited her sisters, and we see them 
here in the moonshine welcoming the lost one back again to her old 
home. The delicacy with which Herr von Schwind manages such sub- 
jects is decidedly a marked feature in all his compositions. Yet every 
thing is natural, and seemingly as if it could not possibly have been 
otherwise. 


Tom Taylor’s new comedy of ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres,” abridged 
in title to “ Men and Acres,” is now in possession of Wallack’s. Al- 
though reminding one a little of Robertson’s “‘ Progress ’’ in its purpose 
and sentiment, it is essentially original, as comedies go in these days of 
free appropriation, both in characters and situations. The story is 
adroitly put together, it has many very charming scenes, and is in the 
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hands of good actors. Its great fault is an unnecessary length. The 
dialogues are too long, and a weariness ensnes in despite of the drama’s 
many pleasing points. With alittle condensation, so that the succes- 
sive incidents should come sharply together, it would be one of the most 
agreeable and entertaining of our new plays. The story is of an ancient 
family, who, becoming embarrassed, look to a wealthy alliance by their 
daughters as the only means of saving the family estate from the ham- 
mer. This is by no means new material for a play ; but, in ‘‘ Men and 
Acres,”’ it is made the basis of several new combinations and effective 
scenes—all, let us say, as simple as they are fresh, and conceived in the 
finest spirit of truth and delicacy. 


M. Louis La Caze, a distinguished French amateur of the fine arts, 
recently deceased, bequeathed the whole of his superb collection of 
paintings to the Museum of the Louvre, the fruit of a lifetime’s intelli- 
gent searching, worth at least one million dollars, which have been 
fitted up in a new gallery just thrown open to the public. The collec- 
tion is particularly rich in paintings of the Flemish and Spanish schools, 
and in the old French masters of the eighteenth century, and will cer- 
tainly form an additional feature of interest to the museum, which is 
now one of the finest in the world. It is composed of paintings by 
Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, De Fragonard, Lancret, Largilliére, Pater, 
Tintoretto, Titian, Ostade, Rembrandt, Rubens, Tenier, Rigaud, Greuze, 
Giordano, Guardi, Donateur, Ribera, Velasquez, Gerard Dow, Van- 
dyck, and Murillo. 


Of new pictures, by our native artists, we hear of ‘* The Mountains 
of Edom,” by Church, and “ Sunday Morning in New England,’’ by 
Shattuck. Mr. Church’s picture exhibits a shrubless desert, with a group 
of rugged mountains in the distance, and is notable for its accuracy of 
detail, variety, and yet harmony of tone and color. Mr. Shattuck’s sub- 
ject shows, in the distance, the roofs of a country-village visible over 
the tree-tops, a rustic bridge in the foreground, cattle browsing by the 
stream, and groups of church-goers wending their way toward the 
village. 


Madame Patti gave two performances at Liége, on her way from the 
capital of Russia to that of France. She is said to have had a narrow 
escape from death in the course of her journey, owing to the carriage 
taking fire. 


The Royal Academy of Music, at Stockholm, has just elected a third 
lady honorary member, Mdlle. Sarah Heinze. The others are Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt and Madame Norman-Néruda. 





Scientific Hotes. 


yee grandest underground work in the world is, perhaps, the Ernst 

August Gallery—one of the five belonging to a metal-mine in the 
Hartz. The mouth of it is at Gittelda, in Brunswick. It is ten feet high, 
six and a half feet wide, and has a fall three-fifths of an inch in a yard. 
Like a railway-tunnel (but it is twice the length of the longest), it was 
begun simultaneously at various different points, and finished in thir- 
teen years. The gallery is six miles and three-fourths in direct length ; 
but, if its lateral branches are taken into account, and a subterranean 
gallery navigable for boats, which opens into it, the Ernst August Gal- 
lery is not less than fifteen miles long. The survey was so skilfully 
made, and the plans so accurately drawn, that all the junctions of the 
different sections fitted accurately into each other, the admirable preci- 
sion of the results having been partly insured by the aid of a magnet, 
weighing two hundred pounds, which influenced the compass through 
the solid rock sixty-five feet deep, and which was kept in one of the 
working-places, while the compass was held in the other 


Dr. J. H. Stirling, an English man of science, has published a 
pamphlet in opposition to the prevalent atheistic or materialistic the- 
ories, in which he thus expresses his own views: ‘‘ This universe is not 
an accidental cavity, in which an accidental dust has been accidentally 
swept into heaps for the accidental evolution of the majestic spectacle 
of organic and inorganic life. That majestic spectacle is a spectacle as 
plainly for the eye of reason as any diagram of the mathematician. That 
Majestic spectacle could only have been constructed, was constructed, 
only in reason, for reason, and by reason. From beyond Orion and the 
Pleiades, across the green hem of earth, up to the imperial personality 
of man—all, the farthest, the deadest, the dustiest, is for fusion in the 
invisible point of the single Eyo—which alone glorifies it. For the sub- 
ject, and on the model of the subject, all is made.” 


According to the observations of Father Secchi at Rome, the solar 
Spots are at present very numerous; an increase of magnetic perturba- 
tions apparently coincides with this abundance of spots. A group of 
two hundred spots is visible on a third of the upper edge of the solar 
disk, in the direction of the axis. This group, seen with the naked eye 
shaded by a glass blackened with candle-smoke, presents the appearance 








of a beautiful round spot. Amateurs possessing a powerful astronomical 
glass may at present witness the interesting phenomena of the rapid 
modification in the form and number of the spots. In less than an 
hour, on the 19th March, from 9 to 10 a. u., three small spots were ob- 
served approaching their larger neighbors, and mingling with them. 
This beautiful group of spots will continue to be visible to the naked 
eye for a few days longer, after which it will begin to disappear. 


A mechanic living on the shores of Lake Zurich, M. Theodor Zup- 
pinger, has just invented a mechanism as marvellous as the daguerreo- 
type was at first considered to be, the applications of which have since 
become so popular and universal. The machine of M. Zuppinger is no 
larger than the human hand, and performs the work of an accomplished 
stenographer. Placed in contact with the vocal organ, it reproduces 
the slightest sounds enunciated by the tongue, throat, or lips. While 
one is in the act of speaking, a ribbon of paper is detached from the 
machine, similar to that thrown off by the telegraphic apparatus, on 
which the words pronounced are traced in black and white. The mech- 
anism is in all respects most ingeniously constructed, and worthy of be- 
ing compared with the inventions of Niepce, Daguerre, and Morse. 


A new arrangement for railways will shortly come before the pub- 
lic in England under the title of the Pannier system. A single row of 
piles carries a continuous girder on which the train runs, the carriages 
hanging down on each side to within a very short distance of the ground. 
The carriages are so arranged that inequality of weight on one side to 
the extent of a ton will not affect the action. The small quantity of 
land required, cheapness of construction, and speed, are advantages 
claimed for it. Extensions and alterations are going on which will place 
Edinburgh within six hours of London. A scheme has been proposed 
by means of which, it is asserted, Manchester will be reached by Lon- 
doners in two hours. If we understand the proposition rightly, the 
carriages would pass over rollers kept in motion by turbines. 


During a recent storm, the waves which assailed the breakwater at 
Wick, on the east coast of Scotland, were estimated by the resident en- 
gineer at forty-two feet in height from hollow to crest. On striking the 
breakwater, they rose to such a height as to pass in a solid mass of blue 
water as high as twenty-five to thirty feet above the top of the parapet, 
which is twenty-one feet above high water, while the spray rose to 
about one hundred and fifty feet above the parapet, and was carried by 
the wind as far as the old harbor, a distance of one thousand five hun- 
dred feet. These gigantic rollers were observed to strike the pier every 
seven or sometimes ten minutes, and these shocks were continued with- 
out intermission for three days and nights. 


A new idea in connection with ‘‘ dust and disease ’’ has been broached 
in a recent .ecture py Mr. Bloxam, the lecturer on chemistry to the 
English Department of Artillery Studies. He suggests that the com- 
mittee on explosives, abandoning gun-cotton, should collect the germs 
of small-pox, and similar malignant diseases on cotton or other dust- 
collecting substances, and load shells with them. We should then hear 
of an enemy dislodged from his position by a volley of typhus, or a few 
rounds of Asiatic cholera. 


In the quarter of Saint-Victor, Paris, between the streets Monge and 
Boulanger, where excavations of considerable importance have been 
made, the remains of a Gallo-Roman amphitheatre, in a good state of 
preservation, were recently discovered. Photographs of those ancient 
vestiges of a civilization long since passed away were taken in time, 
and submitted to one of the best architects in Paris, who has succeeded 
in reéstablishing the design of the amphitheatre as it existed during the 
time of the Roman domination. 


On the 7th of March M. the Marquis Tommasi exhibited the in- 
genious model of his tide-mover before the emperor, at the Tuileries, 
who appeared to be satisfied with the merits of the invention. The 
marquis proposes to construct a large work in the neighberhood of Gran- 
ville, the motive power of which will be supplied by the ocean. This 
force in Nature will likewise be applied to the transportation of sea- 
alluvion on a great scale, to be used as a fertilizing agent. 


The Canadian Naturalist, a scientific paper published at Quebec, 
contains an interesting account of the effect of civilization on the Fauna 
of Canada. Deer, formerly abundant on the bank of the St. Lawrence, 
are now only to be found farther west. The beaver and the elk have 
become rare, the red lynx is no longer found east of the St. Lawrence, 
and the wild-turkey, once common on the shores of Lake Huron, is now 
seldom seen there. 


A correspondent in Brooklyn, who has noticed the statement, in No, 
55 of the Journat, that M. Delaurier had recently submitted to the 
French Academy a new theory of electricity, writes to us that whatever 
raerit may attach to the theory in question belongs to this country, in- 
asmuch as its general principles were asserted two years ago by a writer 
in The New-York Herald of April 28, 1868. 
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The Royal Danish Society of Science, among other prizes, has offered 
one of two hundred dollars for the best essay containing an investi- 
gation-of the movement of the air in a system of ventilation. The 
essay may be written in English, French, German, Danish, or Swedish, 
and must be handed in before October, 1870. 

M. Sommer propounds a new theory of sleep ; his idea is that sleep is 
simply a result ef the Jeoxygenation of the system, and he believes that 
sleepiness comes un as soon as the oxygen stored in the blood is exhausted. 

The returns from the departments of Eure et Loire and l’Yonne point 
to a dreadful prevalence cf infanticide. About sixty per cent. of the ille- 
gitimate children are murdered. ’ 

Cosmos asserts that it has recently been demonstrated by a reference 
to authentic documents that Guernsey and Jersey have sunk more than 
fifteen yards during the last five centuries. 

MM. Béchamp and Estor, of Montpellier, in a memoir on the compo- 
sition and formation of blood, try to demonstrate that respiration is a 
species of fermentation. 

Dr. Rokitansky has been elected president of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna. 

Dr. Bruhns, aided by other German d dctors, is bringing out a Life 
of Alexander von — 


A 





Miscellany. 





The Popular Pretty Woman. 

“2 popular pretty woman is one who, take h¢t as a young wife (and 

she must be married), honestly loves her husband, but does not 
thrust her affection into the face of the world, and never flirts with him 
in public. Indeed, she flirts with other men just enough to make time 
pass pleasantly, and enjoys a rapid waltz or a lively conversation as 
much as when she was seventeen, and before she was appropriated. She 
does not think it necessary to go about morally ticketed, nor does she 
find it necessary for her dignity or her virtue to fence herself round with 
coldness or indifference to the multitude by way of proving her loyalty 
toone. Still, as it is notorious that she does love her husband, and as 
every one knows that they are perfectly content with each other, and 
therefore not on the lookout for supplements, the men with whom she 
has those innocent little jokes, those transparent secrets, those animated 
conversations, that confessed friendship and good understanding, do not 
make mistakes, and the very women belonging to them forget to be cen- 
sorious, even though she is so much admired. She is a mother, too, 
and a fond one, so can sympathize with other mothers, and expatiate on 
her nursery in the confidential chat over five-o’clock tea, as all fond 
mothers do, and should. She keeps a well-managed house, and is no- 
torious for the amount of needlework she gets through, and of which 
she is prettily proud, not being ashamed to tell you that the dress you 
admire so much was made by her own hands, and she will give your 
wife the pattern if she likes; while she boasts of even rougher up 
holstery work which she and her maid and her sewing-machine have 
got through with dispatch and credit. She gives dinners with a cachet 
of their own, and that have been evidently planned with careful thought 
and study ; and she is not above her work as mistress and organizer of 
her household. Yet she finds time to keep abreast with the current 
literature of the day, and never has to confess to ignorance of the or- 
dinary topics of conversation. She is not a woman of extreme views 
about any thing. She has not signed improper papers, and she does not 
discuss improper questions ; she does not go in for woman’s rights ; she 
has a horror of fucility of divorce; and she sets up for nothing—being 
neither an advanced woman desirous of usurping the possessions and 
privileges of men, nor a Griselda who thinks her proper place is at the 
feet of men, to take their kicks with patience and their caresses with 
gratitude, as is becoming in an inferior creature. She does not dabble 
in politics; and, though she likes to make her dinners successful and 
her evenings brilliant, she by no means assumes to be a leader of fashion, 
or to impose laws on her circle. She likes to be admired, and she is al- 
ways ready to let herself be loved; she is always ready, too, to do any 
good work that comes in her way, and she finds time for the careful 
overlooking of a few pet charities, about which she makes no parade, 
just as she finds time for her nursery and herneedlework. And, truth to 
tell, she enjoys these quiet hours, with only her children to love her, and 
poor pensioners to admire her, quite as much as she enjoys the brilliant 
receptions where she is among the most popular and the most beautiful. 
Her nature is gentle, her affections large, her passions small; she may 
have prejudices, but they are ladylike prejudices of a mild kind, mainly 
on the side of modesty and tenderness and the quietude of womanhood. 
She is woman throughout, without the faintest dash of the masculine 
element in mind or manners, and she aspires to nothing else. She car- 
ries with her an atmosphere of happiness, of content, of spiritual com- 








pleteness, of purity which is not prudery ; her life is filled with a variety 
of interests, consequently she is never peevish through monotony, nor 
yet, on the other hand, is she excited, hurried, storm-driven, as those 
who give themselves up to “ objects,” and perfect nothing because they 
attempt too much. She is popular, because she is beautiful without 
being vain, loving without being sentimental ; happy in herself, yet not 
indifferent to others; because she understands her drawing-room duties 
as well as her nursery ones, and knows how to combine domesticity 
with social splendor. This is the best type of the popular pretty wom- 
an to whom is given admiration, and against whom no one has a stone 
to fling or a slander to whisper ; and this is the ideal woman of the Eng- 
lish upper-class home, of which, thank Heaven, we still raise a few 
specimens, just to show what women may be if they like, and what 
sweet and lovely creatures they are when they are content to be as Na- 
ture designed them. 


Feeding Trout in Fish-ponds. 


From the third Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries of the State 
of Maine, we extract the following in reference to food for trout: Reat- 
ing fish in small, private ponds, where they must be altogether fed by 
hand, will answer very well when confined to the maintenance of the 
young through the early stages of growth, when they would be most li- 
able to destruction if turned loose, or to the growing of a limited num- 
ber of breeding-trout or fresh-water salmon. But when it comes to 
raising fish for the table, such management doves not promise to produce 
cheap food for man, unless there be found some source of food for the 
fishes that shall be cheaper than any that has yet been proved. It may 
be as easy to raise trout as to raise chickens or pigs; but in order to fur- 
nish them as cheaply to the market, they must be grown on food as 
cheap as that which grows chickens and pigs. Now trout are carnivor- 
ous—so are all other fishes with whose habits we are acquainted. To 
be sure, many kinds will eat vegetable substances—bread, corn, rice, 
and so on, and it is quite probable that these matters contribute to their 
nourishment; but whether there be any species that is mainly a vegeta- 
rian is a matter of doubt. Even gold-fish are found to grow sickly if 
deprived for a long time of animal-food. But animal-food is expensive, 
at least that which is to be had in the markets; and as to butcher's 
refuse, the necessity of obtaining during warm weather a fresh supply 
almost daily would greatly increase the expense. Besides, a tolerable 
approach to economy in the use of meats, which is sure to take place 
with the increase of population, and the consequent demand, would so 
far utilize many parts of slaughtered animals that now go to waste, that 
the residue would hardly be equal to any great demand from fish-growers. 
The food that has generally been used for trout is liver. Some calcula- 
tions regarding the profitableness of raising trout have been based on 
the supposition that liver can be obtained at three or four cents a pound, 
and at this price it may be that trout can be reared and marketed ata 
profit, but they certainly would not be cheap, and probably would be 
only luxuries. Yet parties engaged in trout-growing in Massachusetts 
have been paying, during the past season, for ox-liver, to feed their 
young fry, ten cents a pound, a price which, if the liver were fed to the 
larger fish, would be ruinous. Curdled milk has been used by some 
with favorable results; and should this be found, on full trial, to meet 
all the wants of the fish, it must take the place of liver and such meats. 
One company, located at West Barnstable, Massachusetts, feeds the 
large trout on salt-water shrimps, gathered in the marshes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and costing one dollar per bushel. Should all these plans 
fail, it is yet believed that some way will be discovered of utilizing the 
insects that devour our crops, or the flies that breed in offal and about 
stables and manure-heaps. A bare statement of the number of persons 
engaged in this industry will show that it is no longer regarded in the 
light of an experiment. In New England and the Middle States there 
are probably thirty or forty establishments for the cultivation of fish, 
principally trout, with a view to profit. One firm in Western New York 
hatches several hundred thousand trout annually, and has realized as 
much as ten thousand dollars profit in a single year. These profits, how- 
ever, be it borne in mind, are merely from the sale of young fish and 
fecundated eggs. 


Rufus Choate. 


The London Saturday Review, in noticing the Life of Rufus Choate, 
says: “‘ Few men so celebrated in America are so little known in this 
country ; and the reason is not far to seek. We hear little of foreign 
lawyers unless they are either politicians, whose names become familiar 
to us outside of their profession, or judges like Kent and Story, whose 
writings have established their rank among those masters of jurispru- 
dence who have laid the foundation of legal science. Mr. Choate, 
though he was twice elected to the House of Representatives, and 
though he succeeded Mr. Webster as Senator from Massachusetts, never 
figured in the first rank of politicians; and he never attained the 
bench. A seat in the Supreme Court at Washington, which alone 
would have given him a position at all equal to that he held at the 
bar, was not offered to him; and he declined a place in the correspond- 
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ing court of his own State. He was too busy as an advocate to attain 
reputation as a writer on legal subjects; and was at once too anxious 
for his family, and too careless and liberal in money matters, to allow 
himself to be drawn aside by ambition or caprice from a profession in 
which, for a long time, his gains were by no means proportionate either 
to his labors or his fame. He could not afford to leave the bar; and 
thus one of the finest orators that America ever produced—an orator 
reckoned by excellent judges the equal or superior of Webster—made 
comparatively little impression on the politics of his time, and one of 
the best lawyers that ever practised in her courts has left behind him 
no evidence of his great abilities except in the memory of his contem- 
poraries and in the present biography. The great space which is filled 
in the latter by professional anecdotes and by accounts of the more 
celebrated cases in which he appeared in itself shows how large a space 
in his thoughts and in his life was occupied by his profession. As the 
biography of the foremost American advocate of his time, the book has 
its value; as arecord of the few remaining speeches of a great orator, 
and of the sayings and doings of a very clever, humorous, and genial 
gentleman, it contains much pleasant reading; but it seems a meagre 
tale, indeed, to be all that remains of one in whom Webster acknowl- 
edged an equal and hoped a successor.” 


At Home. 


When I was dead, my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house: 
I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green orange-boughs , 
From hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat : 
Said one: ‘* To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands, 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.’ 
Said one: ‘* Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyry-seat.”’ 
Said one: ‘* To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


* To-morrow,”’ said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way: 

“ To-morrow,” cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 

Their life stood full at blessed noon ; 
I, only I, had passed away ; 

“To-morrow and to-day,”’ they cried: 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth ; 
I, all forgotten, shivered, sad 
To stay, and yet to part how loath! 
I passed from the familiar room, 
I, who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 


Lady-birds. 


Last summer, it will be remembered, lady-birds appeared in England 
in immense numbers. In some places all the roads and streets, and, in 
fact, every object out-of-doors, were covered with them, and in some 
towns we read of their being shovelled in vast quantities down into the 
sewers. It seems they are already reappearing in ‘many localities, and 
there seems every probability of a large number this coming summer. 
Land and Water gives an account of the habits of this creature as fol- 
lows: “ The habit of lady-birds is to hibernate and get through the 
winter, hidden between palings, sheltered underneath the loose bark of 
trees, buried in heaps of dead leaves, or concealed in holes in old walls ; 
hence they are quite prepared to make their exit at the shortest notice, 
if a few sunny days lure them from their hiding-places ; and this is just 
what happened about a week ago. Lady-birds, under ordinary condi- 
tions, are among our earliest spring visitors. The female, soon after her 
appearance, deposits her eggs underneath the leaves, selecting plants or 
trees most frequented by the aphides. The eggs are of a dingy-yellow 
tint, cylindrical in shape, and, when fastened to the leaf by the parent 
lady-bird, hang by one end in clusters numbering often fifty or sixty. 
Soon there emerge from out the egg-cases quaint-looking little grubs of 
a dingy hue, but somewhat gaudily marked with dots of orange and 
scarlet. If no plant-lice are to be found upon the tree whereon they 
come inte existence, the tiny larve then take their walks abroad in pur- 
suit of aphides, their favorite food. In something like three weeks they 
attain their full size, and are then slate-colored, mixed with markings of 
yellow, while along the centre of the back tiny tubercles from which 





minute hairs grow, are interspersed with spots of black and red. The 
next proceeding is to retire into some safe locality, and when there to 
fix themselves securely by their tails to a leaf or other suitable object. 
Thus suspended, the change takes place from the larve to the pupe 
condition. The pup are pitch black and highly polished, having a 
row of yellowish spots extending along the median line, or, in other 
words, the back. In about three weeks after the ‘ transformation scene’ 
the perfect lady-birds burst from their pupe-cases, to wing their way to 
‘fresh fields and pastures new.’” 


Earthquakes in Dalmatia. 


The earthquakes felt at Trieste and Ancona on the Ist and 2d of 
March, have been followed by shocks more or less violent along the 
coast of Dalmatia; at Lissa, Podrgrage, Zabice, and especially at Clana, 
which appears to have been the centre of the undulations. In the latter 
village, composed of one hundred and forty houses, all of which have 
been more or less injured, thirty-seven are completely shattered and 
rendered uninhabitable. The dry stone walls in the neighborhood were 
overthrown from the east tothe west. The interior of the Church of 
Clana presented, on the following day, a picture of desolation ; the walls 
being rent in every direction, the vault broken, and the presbytery in a 
ruinous condition. The entire population, quaking with fear, passed 
the night in the open air, which was bitterly cold; during which they 
were kept in a state of continual dread by the alarming intensity and 
frequency of the shocks, no less than fifteen having been counted be- 
tween half past eight rp. mw. and six a.m. In the gray light of dawn a 
feeling of anguish spread through the crowd of human beings huddled 
together, when they heard and perceived two enormous masses of rocks, 
detached from a neighboring mountain, slide rapidly down the descent, 
threatening them all-with instant destruction. Happily, however, they 
were arrested in their course by the soft nature of the soil, and also by 
a belt of woodlands which intercepted them; otherwise the calamity 
would have been complete. However great the disaster may be, the 
consolation remains that no lives were lost. The devastation caused by 
these phenomena cannot yet be correctly estimated, but will, in all 
likelihood, exceed in value sixty thousand fierins, an enormous amount 
for a poor village like Clana. 


The Flogging-Question. 


The question of the merits or demerits of the practice of flogging in 
the public schools has reached the Pacific coast, and appears to have 
raged there with great intensity, if we are to take literally the following 
paragraph from the bright and clever San Francisco News Letter, which 
deserves to be called the Punch of the Pacific: ‘‘ An anxious correspond- 
ent would like to know why we have not devoted more space to the all- 
engrossing subject of corporal punishment in the public schools. We 
have given the subject the most elaborate attention ; we have written 
page after page upon it. Day and night we have toiled and perspired 
over that distressing problem. Through summer’s sun and winter’s 
snow, with an unfaltering purpose we have strung miles of ink upon 
acres of paper, weaving wisdom into eloquence with the tireless industry 
of a silk-worm forming his cocoon. We have refused food, scorned 
sleep, and endured thirst, to see our work grow beneath our cunning 
hand. The more we wrote the wiser we became; the opinions of ono 
day were rejected the next; the blind surmising of yesterday ripened 
into the full knowledge of to-day, and this matured into the superhu- 
man omniscience of this evening. We have finally got so infernally 
clever that we have abandoned the original design of our great work, 
and determined to make it a compendium of every thing that is ac- 
curately known up to date, and the bearing of this upon flogging in 
general. This is a trifle rough upon the boy that was licked—whom, as 
nearly as we can remember, we set out to defend—but it will be a good 
thing for the newspapers. These can go on with their perennial wrangle 
over the ridiculous question of juvenile flagellation, while we tackle the 
higher problem and ‘unfold the broader philosophy of a universal wal- 
loping.” 


Execution of Don Carlos. 


Among the curious documents which the German scholar Bergenrotk 
discovered in the Spanish archives at Simancas was one giving the fol- 
lowing ghastly account of the execution of Don Carlos, the unhappy son 
of Philip II.; “‘ They enter a room where a large arm-chair is placed, 
surrounded by a great quantity of sawdust. The executioner stands 
near it with his knife. The prince is not frightened by that sight. He 
is seated on the chair. The executioner begs his pardon, and the prince 
in a gracious manner gives him his hand to kiss. The executioner ties 
his legs and arms with ‘autas’ of Cologne to the legs and arms of the 
chair; ties a bandage of black silk round his eyes, and places himself, 
with the knife in his hand, behind the prince. The prince says to the 
confessor [the author of the document], ‘Pray for my soul.’ The con- 
fessor says the Credo, and the prince responds in a clear and firm voice. 
When he pronounced the words ‘ unico fijo’—only son—the executioner 
puts his knife to his throat, and a stream of blood rushes down on the 
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sawdust. The prince struggles little; the knife, being very sharp, had 
cut well. The executioner takes the bandage from the eyes, which are 
closed. The face is pale, like that of a corpse, but has preserved its 
natural expression. The executioner unties the corpse, wraps it in a 
black baize cloth, and puts it in a corner of the room. That done, An- 
tonio Perez flies all at oncg at the executioner, accusing him of having 
stolen the diamonds of the prince. The executioner denies, is searched, 
and Perez finds, in one of the folds of his dress, the diamonds. The 
executioner grows pale, and declares that that is witchgry. Escovedo is 
sent to the king, and soon returns with two arquebusiers. The king, 
he says, has ordered that the executioner is to die on the spot for the 
heinous crime of having robbed the corpse of a prince of the blood-royal. 
The executioner confesses, protests his innocence, is led out by the sol- 
diers into the court-yard, and two detonations of arquebuses are heard.’’ 


Tigers usefui. 


We believe it was Mr. Charles Reade who, in All the Year Round, 
demolished the character of the lion for courage and nobility, and showed 
the lord of the forest to be among the most mean and cowardly of the 
animal creation. An exactly contrary discovery has been made with re- 
gard to the tiger. Hitherto he has been considered an incarnation of all 
that is cruel and treacherous, without one redeeming point. But he is 
now being rehabilitated, like Nero, Henry VIII., Lucretia Borgia, and 
other much-maligned historical characters, and is found to be the ally, 
if not the friend of man. In the Straits Settlements, we are told by the 
Homeward Mail, the planters have made a discovery analogous to that 
which has raised little birds in England so high in the estimation of the 
farmer. The new version of the small-birds story is that the planters 
of Singapore have found killing tigers to be the forerunner of an in- 
crease in wild hogs, and the latter animal destroys the crops. One Eng- 
lish planter has, therefore, it seems, become a protector of tigers to re- 
store,the balance. Thus it appears that persons in the agricultural in- 
terest who do not keep flocks find a carnivorous enemy less formidable 
than a granivorous one. That is to say, a tiger who occasionally eats a 
man, woman, or child, as the case may be, is not such a public enemy 
as a wild-boar who makes havoc upon a field of corn. Human beings 
cost nothing, but crops are marketable, and, when they are interfered 
with, the matter becomes serious. Hence the protection movement to 
which our contem,orary refers, It has just been announced that the 
Duke of Edinb. zh shot two tigers up-country in India. This would 
be bad news for the farmers, but for the fact that his royal highness had 
previously speared several wild-boars. 


Donations to the Imperial Library. 


The Imperial Library of Paris has published its usual annual list of 
donations, from which we extract the most remarkable items: Four me- 
dallions in gold, found in the excavations near the site of ancient Tar- 
sus. Three of these, struck in honor of Alexander the Great, bear his 
name in Greek characters on the reverse. On one of the medals he is 
represented in the characters and with the attributes of Hercules ; on an- 
other is his bust with the diadem; while the third bears a fine portrait of 
him. The fourth medallion represents Alexander Severus crowned by vic- 
tory, with a figure of Roma leaning upon a shield. Three of these me- 
dallions are nearly three inches each in diameter, and weigh more than 
three ounces ; the fourth is about half the size of the rest. These me- 
dallions, which are remarkable for the beauty of their execution as well 
as their historical interest, were struck, it is supposed, by order of 
Severus. They were presented by Napoleon III., who acquired them at 
the cost of fifty thousands frances. Prof. Herbert, of the University of 
Paris, presented a collection of Genoese coins, silver and bronze, found 
at Furiani, near Bastia, Corsica, and some Corsican and Carthaginian 
pieces, amounting in all to two hundred and sixty-one. Among curi- 
osities may be mentioned an album of autographs and souvenirs of com- 
posers and vocalists, bequeathed by the late sculptor-caricaturist, M. 
Dantan, Jr., and a portfolio of more than six hundred proofs before 
letters of Gavarni’s drawings. 


Two Curious Needles. 


The King of Prussia recently visited a needle-manufactory in his 
kingdom, in order to see what machinery combined with the human 
hand could produce. He was shown a number of superfine needles, 
thousands of which together did not weigh half an ounce, and mar- 
velled how such minute articles could be pierced with an eye. But he 
was to see that in this respect even something still finer and more per- 
fect eould be created. The borer—that is the workman whose business 
it is to bore the eyes in these needles—asked for a hair from the mon- 
arch’s head. It was readily given, and with a smile. He placed it at 
once under the boring-machine, made a hole in it with the greatest care, 
furnished it with a thread, and then handed the singular needle to the 
astonished king. 

The second curious needle is in the possession of Queen Victoria. 
It was made at the celebrated necdle-mauufactory at Redditch, and rep- 





resents the column of Trajan in miniature. This well-known Roman col- 
umn is adorned with numerous scenes in sculpture, which ithmortalize 
Trajan’s heroic actions in war. On this diminutive needle scenes in the 
life of Queen Victoria are represented in relief, but so finely cut and go 
small that it requires a magnifying glass to see them. The Victoria 
needle, moreover, can be opened. It contains a number of needles of 
smaller size, which are equally adorned with scenes in relief. 


Japanese Fashions. 


The style of dress in Japan is even more varied than it is on Broad- 
way in New York. It reaches from nothing up to quite an elaborate 
toilet. The women never appear in public without some kind of cloth- 
ing, which is more than can be said of the men, and the former show 
that superiority of talent in this department which is characteristic of 
the sex in other parts of the world. A Japanese lady, thorouglily ar- 
rayed, is quite an elaborate work of art. A large amount of attention, 
and no little expense, to begin with, is devoted to the arrangement of 
the hair, even the common people regularly employing a hair-dresser, 
If they cannot afford the luxury every day, they will make it last for 
two days by sleeping upon a wooden pillow placed under the neck. The 
item of next importance in a Japanese lady’s toilet is her obi, or girdle, 
which is usually of some light colors, and arranged behind with great 
care, so as to form the camel’s hump, recently so popular among other 
uncivilized nations, especially New-Yorkers. The Grecian bend is an 
old institution in Japan, and to see one of these dark-skinned ladies, 
with her extensive head-dress, a hump upon her back, an extremely 
narrow skirt, high wooden pattens, her body thrown forward as she 
minces her way along, you would imagine that she was caricaturing the 
brainless votaries of fashion in other lands; but she is only dressing as 
her people have dressed, and walking as they have walked, perhaps for 
centuries. 

Viper-catching. 

‘Prof. i. F. Klinger, of Iartford, having read the article on viper- 
catching in the Miscellany of No. 54 of the Journat, writes to say that 
it makes no mention of the method most commonly employed ia 
Franeé to destroy these reptiles, which he describes as follows from 
personal observation: ‘‘In Dauphine, Auvergne, and other mountain- 
ous districts of France vipers have always been very common, and their 
destruction is encouraged by the municipal authorities, who offer a small 
reward—I believe two sous—for every dead viper brought to the mayor. 
The country lads go to places where vipers abound, carrying with them 
a tin bucket or iron pot containing some milk and water. The pot is 
hung up and a fire kindled under it. The fumes of boiling cow’s milk 
have a peculiar attraction for vipers, and as soon as one approaches it is 
caught and thrown into the hot milk. The hisses of this first victim 
bring his comrades to the spot, who in their turn wander into the pot, 
to be followed by others who come rushing along furiously to help their 
friends in distress. About one hundred reptiles may be caught in this 
way in less than an hour. I need hardly mention that those engaged 
in this pastime take care to protect themselves against the venomous 
bites of the furious snakes.” 


Shyness. 


Mr. Emerson, in his new volume, “ Society and Solitude,” gives 
a very graphic account of a singular humorist he once knew, who 
“declared that he could not get enough alone to write a letter to a 
friend.” “‘ He left the city,”’ proceeds Mr. Emerson. ‘‘ He hid him- 
self in pastures. The solitary river was not solitary enough; the sun 
and moon put him out. When he bought a house, the first thing he did 
was to plant trees. He could not enough conceal himself. Set a hedge 
here ; set oaks there; trees behind trees ; above all, set evergreens, for 
they will keep a secret all the year round. The most agreeable compli- 
ment you could pay him was to imply that you had not observed him in 
a house or a street where you had met him. While he suffered at being 
seen where he was, he consoled himself with the delicious thought of 
the inconceivable number of places where he was not!” 


Natural and Artificial. 

The contrast between the natural and the artificial was finely illus- 
trated by a professor in a recent lecture in the University of Edinburgh. 
Referring to the truth and vigor of the old Scottish ballads, he said: 
“One ancient ballad began in this way : 

* The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa’.’ 
It might be said that there was not much poetry in that, and perhaps 
there was not. The artificial school would have rendered it some- 
what in this fashion : 
* The glorious orb which Phebus rolls on high 
Shines with transcendent lustre in the eky, 
And fast and fair the fervid sunbeams fall, 
Oh, stately Carlisle! on thine ancient wall.’ 
{Laughter.] The class would judge for themselves, but he preferred 
the original.” 
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Varieties. 


4 le consumption of beer in England has, of late years, increased at an 
extraordinary rate. Powerful interests have concurred in promoting 
it—the landed interest, the farming interest, the malting interest, the 
prewing interest, the Government (because of the immense revenue 
which it produces), and the great army of beer-sellers. Though bad 
times may have temporarily affected the consumption, it has rapidly re- 
covered itself, and again advanced at a greatly more rapid rate than 
either population or wages. Thus, during the last fifteen years, while 
the consumption of spirits has remained almost stationary in England 
and Ireland, and in Scotland has even shown a considerable decrease, 
the increase in the consumption of malt used in the making of beer con- 
sumed in England has been equal to about fifteen million bushels, rep- 
resenting an increased annual consumption of upward of two hundred 
million gallons of beer. 


Here is a “‘ sphere” for women, as yet comparatively untried in this 
country. The crew of a Mediterranean brig is thus described: Captain, 
Anagnostes Andreas ; steward, his wife; wheelsman, his son Alexan- 
der, aged nineteen ; clerk, Calliope, his oldest daughter; common sail- 
ors, Aphrodite, aged seventeen, and Plato, fifteen; supernumeraries, 
Xenophon, Alfred, Achilles, and Hector, ages from five to thirteen 
years ; these comprising the entire family. It is added, by way of il- 
lustrating their seamanship, an art in which the modern Greeks are il- 
lustrious, that, during a recent storm off Messina, in which their sails 
were torn to pieces, the three women kept watch on deck by night and 
day, except when one of their number was upon the yards mending the 
torn sails. 


At an Indiana divorce-case recently, the principals were made to re- 
late the course of their married life, and, while recounting how happily 
they used to live, they began to weep at the recollection. The judge 
followed suit, the audience joined in, and the court-room fluttered with 
handkerchiefs. When, at length, the emotion was somewhat under 
control, the still-sobbing judge suggested to the husband and wife the 
propriety of trying married life once more. With a few more tears, 
they put up their handkerchiefs, left court, and went home together. 


A week ago we gave a story of the late Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh. 
Here is another instance of the worthy man’s strange forgetfulness. He 
was engaged to officiate one Sunday for the minister of Culter, near 
Aberdeen; and left the latter place in good time, mounted on a “ shel- 
tie.” Being a great snuff-taker, he frequently had recourse to his 
“mull” on the journey; and, arriving at a turn of the road where the 
wind blew right ahead, he turned his nag about to enable him totake a 
pinch more easily; having done so, he forgot to turn his ‘sheltie”’ 
again, and rode into Aberdeen, discovering only when too late that the 
people of Culter had had no service on that day. 


A man named Gil Migota, who in his youth had his hour of celeb- 
rity, has just died at Cracow, at the advanced age of ninety-six. It was 
he who, during the Russian campaign, saved Napoleon I. when the 
French army rapidly evacuated Moscow, set on fire by Rostopchin. A 
troop of Cossacks pursued the emperor’s carriage, but Gil Migota escaped 
from them by his skilful manceuvres and the rapidity of his flight. Thus 
Napoleon twice owed his life to the address and skill of his postilion— 
it being well known that it was to his postilion César, who crossed the 
Rue Saint-Niecaise so rapidly, that the first consul escaped from the ex- 
plosion of the infernal machine. 


An example of the utilization of waste has lately been afforded by a 
firm of photographers at Wakefield, England. During the last three 
years they have carefully collected their defective pictures, clippings, 
sweepings, washings, etc., burning the former from time to time to 
ashes, and precipitating the latter by common salt. To every pound of 
residue thus obtained, half a pound each of carbonate of potash and 
soda crystal in powder was added, and the whole fluxed. Two bars of 
pure silver, alloyed with a little gold, were thus obtained, weighing to- 
gether one hundred and seventy ounces troy, which have realized forty- 
four pounds, one shilling, and one penny. 


An enterprising reporter talked with Safford, the astronomer and 
mathematician, recently, and extracted from him the secret of his won- 
derful powers in the way of mentally multiplying long rows of figures 
by other rows as wonderfully long. The process by which the professor 
multiplies in his head two numbers of six figures each is, we are told, 
“to take them by threes, first perpendicularly, and then diagonally mul- 
tiplying, and by arranging products in requisite relative position and 
adding up, you have the correct result.” Exactly so, and we trust the 


,Teporter knows now how to do it. 


A writer in the Observer says: ‘We read lately of a case where a 
preacher, having lost a child, called in a neighboring minister to attend 
the funeral, and heard, in his own house, one of his own sermons, pub- 
lished ten years before.” 





We see advertised among the latest batch of novels, a story with the 
title of ‘‘ The Baronet’s Sunbeam.” If this should prove successful, 
we may expect to see it followed by ‘‘ The Marquis’s Moonshine,” and 
indeed a further sequel may with safety be anticipated, entitled some 
what similarly, ‘‘ The Countess’s Starlight.’”’ 


The fall of snow in the eastern Pyrenees has been greater than any 
on record there. M. Naudin, in a description of the full, read before 
the Academy of Sciences, says that of the olives and elms the branches 
are broken dow??, and the trunks torn by the weight of the snow. The 
orange-trees are also mutilated, though to a less extent. 


A new saint has been admitted into the Catholic calendar—Urban V., 
the sixth Pope of Avignon, The body, from which, now that its former 
owner is canonized, potent relics will undoubtedly be made, was buried 
in the cathedral at Marseilles. 


Professor Goltz, of Kinigsberg, in his experiments upon the nervous 
centre of frogs, finds that if you take out the brain, and then rub a wet 
finger down the frog’s back, the creature will croak as if pleased. Frogs 
must be easily pleased. 


That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman, a lover of antiquity, 
who, in urging the superiority of the old architecture over the new, said: 
“Where will you find any modern building that has lasted so long as 
the ancient ?”’ 


Judge Paxson, of Cincinnati, declares that the law enabling a party 
in the suit to testify in his own case has produced a frightful increase of 
perjury. 

The chaplain of the Iowa State Prison was asked by a friend how his 
parishioners were. ‘‘ All under conviction,” was the reply. 


La Marianne, the great secret society in France, is said to number 
over five hundred thousand members. 


A judge at Muncie, Iowa, recently fined a woman of that place twenty 
dollars for thrashing her two grown-up daughters. 


George T. Curtis’s ‘‘ Life of Daniel Webster ’’ is favorably reviewed 
in the leading English journals, daily and weekly. 


A strong effort is making in France to secure the election of George 
Sand to one of the vacant chairs in the Academy. 


Mr. Dickens made fifty thousand dollars by his last series of London 
readings. A report is in circulation that he intends to revisit America. 


An Illinois man got a divorce from his wife, and hired her to do the 
housework at two dollars a week. 


Pennsylvania has a pedagogue ninety-six years old. He is one of the 
old masters. 


The number of Mormons who practise polygamy is said not to ex- 
ceed two thousand. 


There are more Jews in the city of New York than in the Iloly Land. 
The population of Vienna is six hundred and fifty thousand. 


Che Museum. 


IR or mud volcanoes are, for the most part, conical hills of low 
elevation, with a hollow or depression at the centre, from which 
they discharge the mud, which is foreed upward by the gas and steam, 
The temperature of the ejected matter is generally low. The mud, 
gray-colored, with the odor of petroleum, is subject to the same alter- 
nating movements common to the fluid lava of volcanoes, properly so 
called. The jrases which throw out this liquid mud, mixed with salts 
of gypsum, naolitha, sulphur, sometimes even of ammonia, are usually 
carburetted hycrogen and carbonic acid. Every thing leads to the con- 
clusion that these compounds proceed, at least in great part, from the 
reaction produced between the various elements of the subsoil, under 
the influence of infiltrating water between bituminous marls, complex 
carbonates, and probably carbonic acid, derived from acidulated springs. 
M. Fournet saw in Languedoc, near Roujan, traces of some of these 
formations ; and not far from that neighborhood is the bituminous spring 
of Gabian. 

Mud-voleanoes, or salses, exist in rather numerous localities. Several 
are found in the neighborhood of Modena. There are some in Sicily, 
between Aragona and Girgenti. Pallas observed them .n the Crimea, 
in the peninsula of Kertch, in the isle of Tamin. Von Humboldt has 
described and figured a group of them in the province of Carthagena, in 
South America. Finally, they have been observed in the island of 
Trinidad and in Hindostan. Our illustration represents the mud-volcano 
of Turbaco, in the province of Carthagena, which is described and 
figured by Von Humboldt in his “‘ Voyage to the Equatorial Regions of 
America.” 

In certain countries we find small hillocks of argillaceous formation, 
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resulting from the ancient discharges of mud-volcanoes, from which 
the disengagement of gas, water, and mud, has long ceased. Sometimes, 
however, the phenomenon returns and resumes its interrupted course 














with great violence. 


flow over its edge, and spread over the neighboring hills. 








Air or Mud Volcano at Turbaco, South America. 
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A TIMELY WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The opening of Spring is regarded all over the land as the signal for house-clean- 
ing operations, and this duty is generally a very perplexing and unpleasant one. If 
there is any season of the year when the temper and patience of the entire household 
—family and servants—are put to a severe test, it is in the spring-time, when the 
whole house, from top to bottom, has to be 


RENOVATED, CLEANSED, AND SCOURED. 


We are confident all housekeepers will gladly accept and ad ypt every means 
promising relief under these trying circumstances. 
save the hard work of brush-scrubbing, and reduce the perplexities of house-cleaning 
to a simple and pleasant operation, has long been a desideratum. , 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ SAPOLIO 


Has completely and fully supplied this want, and the spring house-cleaning for 1870 | 
Only a | 


will afford a pleasant and joyful contrast to the similar work of former years 
few months have elapsed since the manufacture of SAPOLIO began, and already it 
has become a favorite substitute for any and all other cleansing compounds. ¢ 

No other article for cleansing purposes will accomplish the desired end so easily, 
rapidly, and cheaply, as SAPOLIO. By its use, 


THE WORK OF DAYS IS REDUCED TO AS MANY 


HOURS, 


And domestic clouds give way to warm and happy sunshine. The readers of Ar- 





PLETONS’ JourNAL—the ladies, especially—will not fail to appreciate the force of this 
reasoning. The fame and popularity of Exocn Morcan’s Sons’ Soaps have for 
years been known throughout the civilized world, and SAPOLIO bids fair to rival 
every other branch ot their trade. 





The discovery of a new agent, to | 





NOTICE. 


“RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- 
lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. It appears in Supplements, once 


a month, the first issued being with Number FORTY-THREE. 


“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD,” by CHARLES 
DICKENS, is also now publishing in this JOURNAL, each monthly 
part, as published in England, issued with one number of the 
Part First appeared with Journal No. 56. 


JOURNAL complete. 





“THE THREE BROTHERS,” so far as printed in the Jour- 
NAL up to Jan. rst, has been published in pamphlet-form, and will be 
mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of thirty cents. 


“THE LADY OF THE ICE,” by JAMEs DE MILLE, was com- 
menced in Number Fifty-three of the JOURNAL, and will be completed 


in thirteen numbers. 
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Slight shocks of earthquakes are felt; blocks of 
dried earth are projected from the ancient crater, and new waves of mud 

























